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PREFACE. 



THE object of this book is to teach all who wish to 
learn, how to catch sea-fiBh, great and small. Within 
the limits of a small manual it is of oonrse impossible 
to dilate at great length on any particular detail ; but 
an endeavoal* has been made to include in these pages 
such practical information — based on years of experi- 
ence — ^as will enable the merest novice to try his hand 
successfully at any of the various methods of fishing 
in Yogue along our shores. 

To those who go to the seaside for their annual 
holiday, it is expected that this little Tolmme will be 
of special ralue, as it will not only enable them to 
select the place best calculated to gire good results at 
the time of the year at which they are able to get 
away, but will also adyise them as to the best way to 
set about fishing. 

P. H. 
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Sea Fishing for Amateurs. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN himting, sIiDotinii;, racing, and angling, Eng- 

y EngliBh authors have been 
) those siK>rt8; vet, strange to 
i sport in which, as islanders, 
lut which is little thought of, 
coast fishing — one of the most 
of pastimes. Indeed, I very 
re is any other description of 
Ford strength to brain, lung, 
L be more beneficial than a 
a^es, each stroke of the oar 
I each breath you take laden 

ked Londoner would but fol- 

one fortnight in the summer 

30 to send him back to town 

Lr as a bell. To such a man 

I would say: Run down to some out-of-the-way 

fishing village with a good rocky coast. Take with 

you ajbout 30 fathoms of brown sea-line, a couple of 

dozen looped hooks of various sizes, three leaden 

" sinkers,*' a few yards of whip-cord or "fenooding," a 

sharp jack-knife, and a square, wooden frame. JPur- 

chase the line and snooding at a rope-shop, thereby 

B 
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saving half the money which you would have to pay 
at a fishing-tackle shop. You can also save money 
by buying the hooks and sinkers at an ironmonger's. 
With these materials ^ou can make a good service- 
able line for casual fishmg. 

In the next chapter full directions are given for 
rigging up all^ descriptions of sea-lines; but if you 
have not time^for, or do not care for the trouble of, 
rigging up your own line, you can purchase one com- 
plete with frame for about 2s. 6d., tnough it will have 
the disadvantage of not being half so trustworthy as 
one you could rig up for yourself. When ^pound- 
fishing you will not require any artificial bait; but 
for whiffing or railing be sure to purchase one or 
two of the most useful kinds to carry with you. When 
natural bait is not forthcoming, or difficult to pro^ 
cure, they are simply invaluable, and splendid sport 
can be obtained with them. A full description of the 
most killing patterns will be given in subsequent 
chapters. 

ifow, I will say that you arrived last night at the 
village you have selected. You have put up at the 
little wnite-washed inn, where you have had a sound 
night's sleep, thanks to the sea air, and have just 
enjoyed a hearty breakfast. You arranged with one 
of the fishermen to have a boat and box of bait in 
readiness by half -past ten. If there are any fresh 
herrings or pilchards to be had, be sure to secure four 
or five; they are always a safe bait for conger and 
ground-fish, ti you have bought the hooks and lines 
as directed, it is high time to set about putting them 
together. Wind the brown line round the frame 
until you^ come to about 16ft. from the end ; cut 8ft. 
off, and divide it into four pieces. On one end of each 
piece make a stout "black knot," and slip the other 
end through the loop of a hook, which the knot keeps 
from slipping off. But a better way is shown m 
Fig. 13. When each piece of line has its hook on, 
fasten them to the end of your long line which hangs 
from the frame, leaving 2ft. clear between each. Now 
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run a yard of the whipcord throoffh a sinker, and 
fasten it to the extreme end of your line, and you are 
ready. This is the quickest mode of rigging up a 
line, and for casual fishing is quite as good as the 
most elaborate ones. The reason for using whipcord 
with the sinker is yery simple : should the smker 
become ^^ stuck/' as sinkers wul, you lose it, but save 
your hooks ; for, by pulling hard, the whipcord breaks. 

And now the fisherman arrives, and you follow him 
to the little harbour, where the boat awaits you, bob- 
bing up and down. In another moment you are 
bounding over the dancing waves, a delicious breeze 
keeping off the too warm acquaintance of the morning 
sun. When about half-a-mile from the shore the 
boatman drops the anchor and produces the box of 
bait. Allow him to bait the hooks, as ^ou are a 
novice, but watch well the operation. There is nothing 
like practical experience in such matters, though in 
Chapter III. I have described fully the process of 
findmg and using all baits. But here let me say that 
as each locality round our coast has at least one speci- 
men of the finny tribe peculiar to itself, so each 
locality has some one special kind of bait. Neverthe- 
less, a mussel, a whelk, a piece of fresh crab or fresh 
herring, are good in all localities. Your boatman will 
not be slow in criticising your line. Mark well what 
he says, and give him an ounce of tobacco for his 
information, which is worth pounds of tobacco to you. 

And now the four hooks are baited — one with a piece 
of fresh herring, one with a piece of crab, one with 
a mtissel, and the last with sand- or mud-worms. 
" Pay out " slowly until you " feel bottom," then let 
the line rest between the first and second fingers of 
your right hand — the most exc^uisitely sensitive of 
all the digits. The tide is beginning to run high, 
and fish must be well on the feed. You will not be 
long idle. There you go! you feel something^ nib- 
bling — do not move a joint of your finger until you 
feel a "chuck," followed by a wriggle; then haul in 
as fast as you like. Up it comes, a splashing, flashing 

b2 
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codling, oyer 41b. in weight. He has taken the 
whelk. On with another; see that the remaining 
hooks are all right, and then down again. You have 
scarcely touched bottom ere you feel a sharp chuc]^ 
and the line is well-nigh pulled from your fingers. 
You pull in with all your might, tiie line swaying to 
and iro, for there is 6ft. of a conger pulling against 
you. Up he comes, looking a regular juvenile sea- 
serpent. Do not be frightened; get his head over the 
edge of the boat, and, with your knife, give him a 
deep nick on the back of his neck — ^he will not give you 
much further trouble. Gfet him into the boat, but 
take care that he is quite dead ere you attempt to 
remove the hook. Perhaps, as this is your first conger, 
you had better let your boatman do the business. Next 
to the ground-shark, the conger is the strongest and 
most voracious of all our coast-fish. He has taken 
the herring, so on with another piece, and lower again. 
You are kept busy with codling, rock-bream, flounder, 
pollack, and conger, and after a couple of hours you 
begin to feel awfully hungry, so your boatman raises 
the anchor and rows yx)u home to luncheon. 

Try this for one fortnight, my weary, jaded friend, 
and if I am not correct in my surmise as to the result, 
may I never catch and cook another blue-backed pol- 
lack! 



CHAPTEE II. 

LINES AND TACKLE. 

FOR general fishing— that is, when fishing for 
" anything and everything " that may take a f a«icy to 
your bait— I have in the previous chai)ter given a 
description of the tackle to use. In this chapter I 
propose to describe the various kinds of tackle re- 
quired for different fish. 
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Lines, Fbames, akd Sinkbss. — ^When liaxid-lin» 
flailing (which is one of the most productiYe modes of 
sea-angling), I have always found "waterproofed" 
cod-line to be the most reliable. These lines are 
generally made of hemp, and are obtainable at any 
seaside tackle shop. GotUm lines are often used, but 
are not so strong as hemp; while those composed of 
flax are principally employed for the flner sta9 where 
great strength is necessary. Fonr useful sixes for 
hand-lines are shown in Fig. 1. The largest is suit- 
able for extra heavy work, such as congering; No. 2 



No. X. 



No. 2. 



No. 3- 



m 



No. 4- 



Fig. x.^Foor SUet of Lines most useftil tu 8«a Ffthiac. 



for deep-sea fishing; No. 3 for lighter leads and 
whiffing; No. 4 for chads^ pout, dabs, and all smaller 
fish in-shore. They weigh respectiveljr 211b.. 151b., 
91b., and 61b. per dozen eOyd. fines, wnich \ml be a 

Side in ordering, smd this length will be sufficient 
r any style of fishing. Besides the main line, pro- 
cure a couple of hanks of " snooding '' — one yery nne, 
and the other coarser. 

The main line must now be stretched to prevent its 
" kinking," and the best place for this operation is in 
a field, or along a straight, unfrequented road. Attach 
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one end to a gate-i>08t or other object^ and, walking 
backwards, carefully nncoil tiie line, holding it on the 
two hands like a skein of wooL When nnwoond, pro- 
ceed to the place of attachment, and haying grasped 
the line firmly with a piece of stout shoe-leatner, walk 
slowly along the entire length, straightening out the 
'' turns *' as you go. On reaching the loose end, stretch 
the line by pulling at it fairly h^rd. Bejieat the above 
process several limes until the line has become liable 
and no more " kinks '' are left in it, when you can con- 
veniently fish with ijk. Lines are often '^barked," or 



« 



Pigr. a.— Ash Frame for*Unes, showing (A) cork bunir for 
of hooks. 



tanned, in order to preserve them. Coil up the line 
neatljT, and, having placed it in a tub or bucket, pour 
upon it a boiling solution of catechu and water Qlb. of 
catechu to 3 pints of water). Leave it in the mixture 
for twenty-four hours, then remove it, rinse in fresh 
water, and hang it up to dry. 

I always carry two main lines, one 60yds. and the 
other lOOyds. in length, mounted on gooa ash frames 
(Fig. 2). Frames for deep-sea lines should measure 
l2in. by 9^in., and those for whif&ng or railing 
8Jin. by 6in. ; but the size, of course, varies according 
to the length of the lines, a is a cork bung in whicn 
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to stick the hooks when winding, and preserve their 
points. All winders should be given two coats of 



FIcm. 3 and 4.— Oval and Conical Leads for Deep-sea or Patemostar 
Pishinc. 

yacht-spar varnish to keep out the wet. After fishing, 
alwayB dry your line carefully; and, when partially 
dry, re-wind it evenly upon the frame. 



Fif. 5.— Pipe-lead Ibr Horsehair or WhifRnir Liines* The dotted lioM 
show ue hole passing through the centre for receiving same* 

Make a larffe loop at the end of your line, either 
spliced or ^^wnip^d," from which hang your sinker, 
for reasons given in Introduction. The size of sinkers 
must vary according to the swiftness of ike current. 
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Different eizet must be tried until the right one is 
found. Figs. 3, 4, and 5 show the shapes of those I 
have always found the best. Thev are always made 
of lead, and can be obtained cheaply fronu any sea^de 
ironmonger's shop. For throw-out lines, a flat-sided 
lead, either long or round, fitted with a brass ring, is 
employed. The. boat-shaped lead is another most 
useful kind, having an eye of brass wire at each end. 



A 

Fig. 6.— Portion of Lino ready for Tackle, ahowinf the two boooM of 
whalehooe with loope at end for attaching the aaooda. 

Always bend on yotir lead with a loo^, and avoid 
knots, which are most troublesome to untie when wet 
Wh^i the main line is ready, get four or five pieces 
of round whalebone, about l^ft. in length and taper- 
ing at one end. Affix them to the end of your une, 
about a yard apart, the bottom one being about 2ft 
flrom the loop (see Fig. 6). There are* various methods 
of fastening them on; but, as usual, the simplest way 
I have found to be the most durable, and. is as follows: 
Make a noteh^ extending nearly round the whalebone^ 
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about fin. from the thick end, iJid then tie the line 
rottnd it in a hard knot, which must be tightljr bound 
with well-waxed housewife thread. Neyar mind the 
bulky api>earance of the knot— the fish won't. Whip 
a copper-gimp loop, with waxed thread, to the tapering 
end of the whalebone (taking care to yamish weU 
after), and the process is complete. You can affix 
any description of tackle to your line, and fish in any 
depth you like, by simply leng^thenin^ the sinker- 
cord. By the way, do not be sparing in the size of 
the loops. 




Fi|:. 7.— D c i tp^ e ea Ri|r with bnm boom, le«d, mud giMr complott* The 
end of the maio line is attached to the eye at the top. 

For deep-sea fishing, Fig. 7 shows an excell^it rig, 
an improvement upon that used in GhiemMy. The 
boom IS llin. long, and made of iin. brass wire.^ One 
end is formed into an eye, and tne other bent into a 
spiral form, which reTolves upon a brass reel. Through 
the centre of the reel runs a brass pin with an eye sol- 
dered on to the top and bottom. Attach the end of the 
line to the top ring, and the leaa to the lower one by an 
independent piece of cord. Any ironmonger would 
make this boom to order. The snooding should be in 
one ^ece, 1| fathoms long, and so arranged that one 
bait is neai«r the bottom ^an the other. Sometimes 
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there is a '^ sid " ttraD, about a fathom long, to which 
the snood is attached. Insert a swivel between the 
" sid " strap and snood, and always use those of brass 
or German silver for sea-fishing. The boat-shaped 
rig is easily fitted up, as there is no boom required, 
and the sheer of the lead keeps the snooding clear of 
the main line. In using the former, put the baits 
overboard, and let the snooding stream away with the 
tide, then lower the lead, and pay out as fast as you 
like. The boat-shaped lead, however, must be cast as 
far as possible from the boat after letting out the 
baits. 

Hooks and Tackle. — ^Always procure the best 
quality of hooks for sea-fishing, and I would recom- 
mend those manufactured bv Messrs. W. Bartleet and 
Bons, Abbey Mills, Bedditch, obtainable throu^^h any 
agent. Several different sizes will be needed, out the 
f blowing is a general guide: For bream, whiting, 

Kimards, and tli^ usual ground-fish, use No. 3/0 round 
nd; mackerel, Nos. 1 or 1| Limerick bend, and the 
same for pollack of average size. For large pollack, 
No. 6/0 is a useful size. Cod and conger require 
Nos. 7/0 to 10/0 round bent hooks. Besides the above, 
always carry a few sizes of " Pennell " Limerick eyed 
liooks for attaching to gut^ the new numbers' being 
hereafter quoted. For ordinary ground-fishing, use 
fine snooding; but in-shore, single or double gut. 
More particulars about tackle and what to use will be 
supplied later on. Always steep your gut tackle in 
fresn water for a few minutes after use; this preserves 
it. Loose hooks should be kept in a shallow box, 
having a tray with several compartments in it^ to keep 
each size separate. 

Tying Gut-Collaes. — The best gut is round and 
white, and should be always kept in a dark place. 
Never buy the yellow stuff sometimes exhibited in 
shop winoows. Before tying the gut, choose round 
strands, and cut off the curly" ends, then steep in 
lukewarm water for a few minutes until soft. Take 
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two of tlie strands, and tie a single OTerhand knot 
round the opi>osite strand. Reverse the ends, and do 
the same on the other side (see Fig. 8). Dntw eaok 



Fig. g.— Single Fithermmn's Knot, showing tiie ties qvit* looM huton 
tightening and drawing the two strands together. 

knot tu^ht, and slide them together before cutting off 
the ^08. Fig. 9 shows a stiU stronger fastening, the 
end in each case being passed twice through the loop. 
Haul one knot fairly taut before making the other. 




Fig. 9.— Double Fiehennan's Knot, the end la each case having been 
passed twice round the opposite strand and throagh its own loop. 

These are the single and double fisherman's knots. 
The loop at both ends of the cast or collar should be 
formed as shown in Fig. 10. For attaching snooding 
or fine line to a loop, Fig. 11 depicts a capital kno^ 



Fig. io.~Knot for Qvt Z^oop, showing the two single kaoti before drawing 
them together. 

easily undone. Make a stopper knot at the end before 
forming the bend. 

Attaching Hooks. — ^The usual method of attaching 
snooding to a hook with a " tang " is shown in Fig. 12, 
but do not use it for gut. Hake two '^ half hitd[ies " 
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on the shank, thMi past a third over the bend of Ihe 
hook, and hanl taut. ''Pennell'' hooks are now 
generally used for gut, and Fig. 13 shows a simple way 
of attaching them, which I think will be quite clear. 



Fif. ii.--8hett Bend or Jam Knot. th« end baviac beta put thioocli the 
loop, bvevglit foimd &e two siace, and paaaed voder Its own part. 

Of course, the simple bend (Fig. 11) can be adopted, 
but it is sometimes apt to slip. Another secure plan 
is to pass the end through the eye, bring it round the 




Pff . n.— Tyii« Snood to Hook, ahomdnc the third half-Utch paaaed over 
the bend, the two fotrnm htcwing been afaready pulled tavt. 

shank, return it through the eye, and then tie one hi^f 
of a double fisherman'a knot (see Fig. 9) upon the main 
strand. Gut is also whipped on to iiooks with tapered 




Plf . X3.— Donble Jaaa Knot, the end of the got being put through the oye, 
paaaed twice around the ahanfc, and inaerted beneath both turaa. 

shanks. Take some strong red silk twisty well wax it, 
and bind the gut OTenly to the shank. Leave a loop 
with the first end, take two or three turns over i^ 
then draw it ''home'' with the other end. Bite the 
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end of the gat sliffhtly before attadung. Fig. 14 
bIiows tlie process wken nearly conipleted. Keep toot 
oobbler's wax in a cardboard pili-boc, and moisten 




Fig. 14.— Vtriiippiiiff Out to Hook» ahowiiiff mod« of ilntolring. a loop ho^iac 
been loft whb tbo lint end and the worktai^ port put thfoagfi It. 

your thumb before drawing the silk through. Whip- 
pings should be yamished with shellac yamish, made 
by dissolTing shellac in methylated spirits until it is 
as thic^ as treacle. Apply with a small brush, and 
keep the yamish tightly corked when not in use. 



CHAPTER III. 

SANDY-BOTTOM FISHING. 

ADVICE as to the choice of fishing-grounds is yery 
difficult to giye, and for this reascm— those who go 
sea-fishing generally do so for holiday pleasure. 
Bachelors would probably prefer yisiting some liyely 
quarter, where, after hauling in fish all day, they 
could i^>end the eyening in some "hall by tne sea 
or other place of entertainment. Married people would 
choose some quiet spot, with a flat beach and sands, 
where the tide recedes for a mile or so, leaying a 
splendid play-ground for the children to build sand- 
castles on, as at Rhyl or Conway. ^ Some will haye 
nothing but tall cliffs; and others, like myself, prefer 
a low, rocky coast, which, by the way, is by far the 
best sort of place for fishing purposes. Howeyer, a 
glance at that useful guide-book, " Seaside Watering 
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Places/' published by L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Btuld- 
inffs, Drury Lane, W.C. (price 28. 6d.), will give you 
all information as to coast-line. I will merely s^te 
here that the Cornish coast is the locality for big fish; 
while to those who would combine beauty of scenery 
with rocky and sandy gro^i^^s in close proximity (not 
to mention the conyenient trains every half-hour to 
town and theatre), I would recommend a visit to 
Dalkey, on the Dublin coast. 

When you reach the place you have chosen, make 
a bargain with one of the boatmen for the hire of his 




t=^ 



Fff . X5.— Top of Bftit-boz with Cover in Position, and thowinir knife 
attached underneath the lid. 

boat at so much per week; this you will find a far 
cheaper plan than hiring one bv the day. Arrange 
with him also for the supply of bait, unless you wish 
to hunt for it yourself. JDo not forget to find out 
what the chief local bait is. I find it advisable 
always to carry a few ringed hooks when " going out," 
in case of emergency; they can be quickly slipped on 
to any tackle, as described in the introductory chapter. 
There are certain kinds of fish that haunt sandy 
grounds, such as the plaice, and there are others that 
prefer a rocky locality, such as the conger ; then there 
are other fish found in all waters, such as cod, gur- 
nards, mackerel, and bass. 
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Baits. — Befoxe setting out for a day's fishing it it 
most important to have a supply of first-class bait, 
and make sure that it is quite fresh — ^the fresher the 
bait, the better the sport. Order all the bait the day 
before, to be certain of getting it. Nearly all grouncU 
fish will take pieces of fresh fish cut up, and of these 
pilchard is the most enticing, owing to its oily nature. 



Fi|r* iS.'Shoemaker's knife, naed for vaMng teita. 

When unprocurable, herring will make a fair substi- 
tute. Mackerel is also a capital bait, and a few can 
often be captured on the way to the ground (see 
Chapter YI.). Fig. 15 shows the bait-box complete 
and the inside of cover, with knife attached. It 
merely consists of a common box, 18in. by 9in., with 
removable cover upon which to cut up the fish. There 




Pi|r* 17«— If etfaod of Cuttiiic Baits, the tlantlfig Unet ladicatiiif the 
Divisions. 

is a handle at each end, formed with fine rojpe, for 
moving it about, or washing it overboard after nshing. 
The bait-knife, which is the common sort used by 
shoemakers, is shown more clearly in Fig. 16. First 
scale your fish, then insert the knife at the tail-end, 
and remove both sides close to the back-bone; throw 
the remainder overboard to attract the fish. Each 
side must be now cut up into diagonal strips about 
lin. wide (Fig. 17). To bait the hook, pass the point 
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onoe tiurough near the end. turn it oyer, and bring it 
again throug^h the same side (see Fi^. 18). Longnose, 
or gar-fish, is another excellent bait for conger, pol- 
lack, ftc., and is caught on a small hook or triai^le 
when whiffinff. Of all baits mussel is the most 
generally used, and they are found clinging to rocks 
and piers. Open mussels before you start, placing 
them upon a piece of board. In opening them intro- 
duce the knife at the broad part and pass the blade 
completely round before attempting to separate the 
two shells. Insert the hook through the leathery 
tonffue, imss it between the two ha^es, and finally 
sticK the point throuiirh the round gristle with 
which the mussel v holds its shell toother. Bag or 
mud-worms are excellent for rod-fishing from piers 




Pig. iS.— Hook Ballod, tbo point beinir paoMd thfonch tbo flt^y 
tide twioo. 

or rocks. They are found in harbour mud, in sand, 
or under stones amongst rooks. Keep them in a shal- 
low box, with the seams pitched, and containing a little 
sea-water. Tilt the box slightly so that the worms 
can crawl out of the water. An empty tobacco-tin 
is also useful for carrying them to the scene of action. 
Cuttle or squid are captured by tyin^j a piece of fresh 
fish to the end of a line, lowering it to the bottom, 
and then drawing it slowly to the surface. When a 
cuttle has seized it, coax nim up gently, when your 
companion must gaff him and hold him under water 
until he has discharged the inkv fluid. The cuttling 
gaS consists of a long rod, with several squaxe-bent 
hooks lashed to one end, the barbs having previously 
been filed off. Launce are dug out of the sand s^ 
low-water spring tides, throwing the spadefuls quickly 
on to the dry surface. When a launce is unearthed, 
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seizjB it quickly with the hands, and place it in a 
bucket or basket. Try close to the edge of the 
water. Thev are also captured with a launcing-hook 
(Fig. 19). lliis is passed through the sand at a depth 
of about Gin. until a fish is felt, when it is raised 
quickly and transferred to the basket. A moonlight 
night is the best for this amusement, when the tide 
is dead low, about 10 or 11 p.m. Sand-eels are also 
taken in numbers with a special ground-seine having 
fine meshes. Whelks and hermit crabs are obtained by 
trawling or dredging. Other good baits are soft crab, 
lug-worms, chads, and smelts. 






Fig. 19.— Lanncinf Hook, conmixting of a piece of hoop-Iron Lent at < 
end and fitted into a wooden handle. 



Taking Masks. — ^In going out ground-fishing it is 
most important to have proi)er "marks," such as are 
shown in the charts in the last chapter. These 
should be ascertained from a reliable local man, and 
jotted down in a book for future guidance. Bring two 
conspicuous objects in the landscape such as a fiag- 
staff and a house, in a line with one another. Then 
turn the head one-quarter round, and get two other 
noticeable features of the land in conjunction. Any- 
thing that can be plainly seen and is permanent will 
answer the purpose. By this means you can always 
in clear weather return to the same spot again. It is 
better to always take marks " on the square " — i.e., at 
an angle of 45 degrees. Neve r go out in foggy weather 
without a reliable boatman. When anchored, ground- 
baiting is most useful, and consists of placing pieces of 
offal or broken fish into a bag of fine netting and lower- 
ing it with a stone. Shake it up occasionally by pulling 
at the rope, and so attract the fish to the spot. 
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The Cod.— This fish Bhares with the herring the 
honour of being more sought after than any other 
denisen of the deep. From the banks of Newfound- 
land to Dublin Bay it is the object of pursuit to thou- 
sands of hardy fishers. The drying, salting, and 
curing of cod-nsh in Newfoundland alone is a sight 
worth seeing; while a visit to Billings j^te any early 
morning during the season would give the reader 
some idea of its importance as a marke&ble commodity 
in London. Most wonderful things are to be found in 
the cod's stomachy and naturalists often purchase the 
entrails in order to examine their contents. In one 
instance a man's finger, with a gold ring upon it, was 
found to have been swallowed by a large cod. An 
extensive cod fishery is carried on in the North Sea. 
I have always found night the best time for catching 
this fish ; but it will always bite freely in the daytime 
when the tide is rising. 1 ou must row out to proper 
" marks " in deep water, and use a heavy sinker, ifait 
with whelk, sand-launce (sometimes called "hairy 
bait *'), or mussels. When using whelk, put the hook 
right through it, then sink the point deep in its 
toughest part. Hook the sand-launce, and all bait of 
that description, just as you would an earth-worm 
when fresh-water fishing, the only difference being 
that for large fish, like the cod, you run three or four 
launce on each hook. Use ordmary cod hooks with 
strong snoods, either attached as Fig. 12 or lashed on 
to the shank. The deep-sea riff (Fig. 7), or boat- 
shaped gear, is usually employed. Lower your lead 
until it touches the bottom, then haul up until your 
baits are just clear of the ground. 

The Codling. — This lively young customer is to be 
caught in all localities where the water is of any depth. 
I have taken it at about thirty yards from the shore; 
it comes in with the tide, and will gobble whelk, 
mussel, crab, or sand-launce. When baiting with 
crab (hermit or soldier crab), always bind it to the 
hook with a couple of lashes of pink silk;^ this will 
prevent it washing off the hook by the action of the 
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water. Use ordinary ground-lines with finer snoods 
or gut, and round bent hooks. No. 3/0, or " PenneU " 
hooks Nos. 13 or 14. 

The Herring. — Someone has called the herring the 
^^ King of the Sea," and Thackeray wrote a glowing 
description of it in one of his papers. Scotch people 
call them the " lives of men." Certainly, the hemng 
is the best-known, and, amon^ the masses, the most 
popular, of all fish, either in nver or sea. Even those 
people who have never been within fifty miles of the 
bnny" know the herring under its various dis- 
guises — skipper, " soldier," or bloater. It is not my 
mission here to enter into the divers theories anent 
this fish's habits, or to speculate on the probable 
locality it comes from, and eventually — if not caught 
— returns to. It is sufficient for fishermen to know 
that, at certain seasons, the herring visits our coasts 
in countless numbers, and is taken wholesale by net- 
ting. They do not often take bait ; but I have caught 
them in both sandy and rocky localities, principally in 
the latter. Bait with small pieces of sand-launce or 
mud-worm. These fish are often taken on bare tinned 
hooks attached to light paternoster ^ar, and worked 
up and down with a sinkini? and drawing motion. They 
will also occasionally take a fly. At night they will 
take mussel or pieces of fish. 

The Turbot.— This fish is particularly fond of 
sandy bottoms, like his cousins, the sole and plaice. It 
it held to be a great table delicacy, and generally com- 
mands a good price in the market. Professional 
fii^ermen — ^I mean those who earn their bread by the 
business — generally use the trawl-net ; but the amateur 
who uses the hand-line entices his lordship with the 
sand-launce, or a piece of smelt, letting the bait rest 
on the ground. Hook the smelt in the same manner 
as the whelk. Use round bent hooks, Nos. 3/0 or 4/0. 

The Flounder. — ^This fish also is a lover of sandy 
bottoms, and is seldom met with in rocky grounds. It is 
fond of all kinds of soft baits, such as the sand-launce 
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and mad-worm> small pieces of whicli should be used. 
Use "Pennell*' hooks, Nos. 8 or 9, and let the 
bait rest on the ground. 

Sole, Plaice, Bbill, and Skate* — ^All these (the 
first of which is considered a table delicacy, and com- 
mands its price) are fond of sandy bottoms and pieces 
of soft bait. They bite greedily when the tide is 
rising. Move the boat about a hundred yards nearer 
to the shore eyeiy fifteen minutes. Let the bait rest 
on the ground. The plaice is usually taken on " spil- 
lew,*' and the brill in trammels and trawl-neta It is 
quite exceptional to take soles with a hook and line, 
the demand for these fish being almost entirely sup- 
plied by net-fishermen. TJse strong ground-lines and 
hooks Nos. 5/0 or 6/0 for skate. 

The Haddock. — This fish, which, when salted and 
cured, is such a fayourite on the breakfast-table with 
all sorts and conditions of people, like the herring, is 
to be met with in almost every kind of locality; but, 
unlike that silvery inhabitant of the sea, it is a great 
feeder. It visits our coasts in enormous shoals, and 
will take almost any kind of bait, such as pieoes of 
fresh herring, mussels, or whelks. Fish as for cod- 
ling. 

The Whiting.— This delicious little fish is to be 
found in all localities, but generally some distance 
from the shore. It is usually caught in the daytime 
on recognised whiting-grounds some way from the 
coast. Use ordinary ground-line or paternoster, and 
bait with fresh herring, or pilchard, or mussels. Fish 
close to the bottom. Hooks Nos. 3/0. round or Kirby 
bend, or " Pennell " hook, No. 11 or 12. 

The Bass, or Sea-Perch. — This fish is rather a 
powerful customer to deal with, and when fishing for 
it, it is well to always have the gaff in readiness. It 
takes bait more freely in the early morning, and 
generally musters strongly near the mouth of a river. 
When bass are shoaling on the surface it is more diffi- 
cult to catch them than at any other time. The best 
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baits are artificial spinners, sand-launce, Tav's liver, 
squid, pilchard, and soft crab (see " Eod-nsliing ")• 
Try at different depths. 

The Grey Mullet. — ^This sporting fish is much 
sought after by the rod-fisher, so I will reserve my 
description for that chapter. It is fond of estuaries, 
and ascends the tidal parts of rivers, and may be seen 
wherever there are particles of decaying vegetable 
matter fioating.^out upon which it feeds. 

The Smelt. — ^This little fellow is another frequenter 
of the mouths of rivers. It has a peculiar odour, 
which has been said to resemble cucumber. Smelts 
are fond of mud- worms and mussel. A full description 
of how to fish and the tackle to use will be given in 
Chapter V. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ROCKY^BOTTOM FISHING. 

ROCKY ground is, as I have before stated, the best 
for fishing purposes — ^I mean an "iron-bound" bay 
or sound, in which there is water at all times, and in 
which you can fish at all periods of the day or night, 
though the best sport is to be obtained when the tide 
is rising. In such places, certain fish — ^the conger, 
for instance — ^remain constantly (there being always 
water), and grow to enormous proportions. Besides 
rock-haunting fish, other wanderers of the deep will 
also be met with — e.g., the herring, cod, haddock, and 
others of that class. Moreover, if you are in search 
of health as well as sport, always select a rocky coast 
I once heard an eminent member of the faculty say 
that the seaweed which ^rows on rocks emits an odour 
which is simply "life-giving." Yes; pitch your tent 
on rocky ground. So much for health; now for the 
fish. 
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The Conoeb. — ^Thig fish takes bait best in the nirfit- 
time, especially if the night is a very dark one. iBut 
it will also give good sport by day, as the tide comes 
in. Once the tide is at its height, conger cease to bite, 
haying probably eaten quite enough. By Ihe way, 
let Die here remark that I have alwavs found fish taken 
at night to run much larger than those caught in the 
day; this applies e8x>ecially to Ihe conger. It seems 
that all large fish lurk in some hole, or under some 
shelving rock, until darkness sets in. An ^'ancient 
mariner" once told me that old, and consequently 
big, fish " sleep all day." The conger is seldom found 
away from rocks, and sometimes, when hooked, will 
lash his tail round a convenient submerged boulder, 
and defy all the fisherman's power to pull him from 
his post. It is a remarkably strong and rather dan- 
gerous customer to tackle, and has been known to pull 
a drowsy night-fisherman into the water by a sudden 
jerk of the line. The conger will take almost any 
description of bait, but the deadliest, especially at 
night, is a strip of cuttle or squid, with a piece of 
pilchard to give it a flavour. The bait for conger 
should be as iresh as possible. The conger is a deadly 
enemy of the cuttle-nsh, which it boldly attacks and 
tears to pieces. 

To prepare a conger snood, lash on to the shank with 
well-waxed or tarred sailmaker's thread three strands 
of salmon twine. Lay up the strands with the fingers 
for about 6in. to 8in., at which point put two or three 
turns of whipping, and plait the remainder, making 
a large loop at the end. Wrap fine copper wire evenly 
around the portion from the shank of the hook to the 
plaiting, to prevent the conger biting it through. In 
the Channel Islands they use snoods formed of small 
line, doubled, and covered with soft flax plaited, wire 
being dispensed with. Use boat-shaped gear, with a 
round bent hook of the largest size, and be sure to 
have a large swivel on the line. Conger hooks should 
be untinned, and, when not required, should be well 
greased and wrapped in an old worsted stocking. 
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Allow a conger plenty of time to take the bait» and 
do not strike nntu you feel the drag of the fish making 
off witii it. Before unhooking, cut the conger at the 
back of the neck with a sharp knife, severing the 
vertebrae. A heavy wooden club, or "priest," is some- 
times carried for killing a l^rge specimen. Let vour 
bait rest on the ground, with the lead just raised nrom 
the bottom. Always gaff confer towards the tail, if 
possible. Large congers are ako taken from piers and 
rocks in the evening or after dusk, by throwing out 
lines baited with squid. 

The Pollack. — Of all sea-fish, the pollack affords 

erhaps the best sport to anglers all round our coasts, 
is plentiful on xke Irish coast, and in Scotland goes 
by the name of "lythe." The ordinary i>ollack is 




Fig. flO.«Patti]ig on Lead Wire, showing process nearly completed. 

olive-brown on the back, and lighter underneath, but 
they vary a good deal in colour. When &esh, it is 
excellent for tke table; but it will not keep long, and 
therefore is rarehr exhibited for sale in large centres 
of population. The " rauning " pollack, or coal-fish 
(termed "billet*' in the North) is a distinct species, 
and can be recognised 1^ its leaden colour and a white 
stripe down its side. It is much inferior as a table 
fish to the true pollack. 

Whiffing foe Pollack. — This is delightful sport, 
and, when large fish of 81b. to 101b. in weight are plenti- 
ful, is very exciting. Use a hemp line. No. 3 size (see 
Fig. 1), and, having stretched it, weight it by wrap- 
ping lead wire around it. The lead wire should be cut 
up into pieces, lOin. in length, and coiled evenly upon 
the line with the fingers at one fathom's distance apart 
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(see Fig. 20). The last two or tliree fathoms, which 
will be inboard, need not be weighted. Horsehair 
lines, 22 fathoms long, and having a pipe lead at every 
2 fathoms (see Fig. 5), are also excellent. The lengths 
should be laid up in opposite directions, and two 
different ones joined tc^ether, to prevent kinking. 
Now attach a No. 2 German silver swivel to end of 



Fif . ax.— Bnd of Main Line, with swivel attached to spliced eye and top 
portion of snooding. 

line, and then 4 or 5 fathoms of fine snooding. The 
best snooding is made of tiiree strands of No. 18 Irish 
flax netting-tiiread, for which apply to Messrs. Wm. 
Good and Son, 47, King WiUiam Street, London 
Bridge, E.G. Fi^. 21 shows end of main line, with 
swivel and snooding attached. At the end of the fine 
stuff attach a spring link, as indicated in Fig. 22, 



Tig, ts. — Spring Link, fattened to snooding: by putting: end through eye 
and ^ng one-half of double fisherman's knot upon main part. 

which facilitates the removal of the gut-collar. TJse 
a single, double, or treble gut cast, 1yd. in length, 
according to the run of the fish. 

Artificial baits are now universally in request for 
whifl^g, and of these the red or black rubber eel is 
one of the best. I prefer those with a spinner, but 
they are often used without. Another excellent lure 
is the ray's skin bait (Fig. 23), which may be tied on 
a No. 6/0 or a No. 3/0 ringed Limerick hook, accord- 
ing to the size of the fish expected. Having whippned 
on the hook (see Fig. 14), tane a piece of rajr's skin. 
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cut as per pattern, and, having folded it in half, lash 
it to the top of Ihe shank by two or three turns of 
waxed silk. Take care that the rough, or flesh, side 
is outermost. A tag of the same skin on the point of 
the hook comx>letes tiie bait. The spinner reyolves 
upon a brass pin, having an eye at both ends, which 
is afterwards soldered. Obtain the white unaer-skin 
of a large thornback, or ray, from a net fisherman, 
and, having laid it upon a board, scrape off all the 
remaining flesh with a blunt knife; then leave it in 




Pi|:. S3.«Ray't 8ki& Bait, thowing: the lur» complete and pattern for 
cnttinc skin. 

a sunny place till quite dry, when it becomes like 
horn, but when wetted resembles a piece of white kid 
glove. Instead of the tag of skin, you may bait your 
hook with a piece of fresh longnose or mackerel, cut 
from the tail part. 

The Baby spinner resembles the bait above described, 
but the hook should be No. li, and should revolve 
upon either single or double gut whipi)ed on to the 
hook. A small " sneed,'* or slip of mackerel, usually 
takes the place of a ray's skin. TTse this bait for 
niackerel and smaller pollack. Flies are sometimes 
killing when fastened to the cast, and the best of these 
is a black fly, ribbed with silver tinsel, and having a 
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white win^. The eel-tail bait (Fie. 24) is a capital 
lure for big i>ollack, and shotild be rigged upoa a 
large cod-hook. Catch a small fresh-water eel, and 
cut off the head. Draw the skin down for an inch or 
8O9 and sever the ddnned portion. Pass the hook 
through the body, bringing it out at tiie belly, and 
draw the loose skin down so as to form a kind of white 
head to the bait. Keep your eel-tails, when not re- 
quired, in strong salt ana water. You can fish with 
tnis bait in deep water, up to 18 fathoms, where a 
spinning bait could not properly be worked. Before 




Fig. 34.— Bel-tail Bait ringed up complete on round-bent hook. 

rigging up the eel, it is better to scour it with sand 
ana water to give it a whitish appearance. Other baits, 
such as pork-rind or gumard-skm, are used in connec- 
tion with spinners. One or two large rag-worms, 
hooked on by the head, are most enticing. 

In whiffing all the line, about 30 fathoms, is let out, 
and the baits are towed slowly from the stem of a 
rowing-boat. In-shore, 4 or 5 fathoms of line will be 
sufficient, weighted with a small pipe lead; this will, 
howeyer, depend upon the depth of water. From 6 to 
10 fathoms will be the most suitable depth in which 
to fish. When using two lines, bait one with the 
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rubber eel and the other with the ray's skin, and 
weight one line more heavily than the other. Over 
rocky ground is the best locality, and engage a re- 
liable man, a crabber for preference, who icnowB the 
ground. The best time to fish is the last of the ebb 
and tiie first of the flood. Always cany a strong ffaff, 
and never go to sea without an extra Ime in the boat. 
Having let out your line, make the end fast around 
the thwart in case you should have to drop it to attend 
to the other line. If you should hook a heavy pollack, 
do not hold on too tightly, and if the fish requires 
line, allow it to slip through your fingers until ne it 
exhausted. QtifE a fish, it possible, in the shoulder, 
and not in Ihe head or tail. Try to keep a i>ollack 
from getting into the weeds, in which case he is 
almost certain to break away. The boat should b^ 

fulled faster for mackerel than for bass and i>ollack. 
f you are whiffinff unaided by a man, make a loop in 
the line, and hold it on the forefinger of yoiur right 
hand ; you can thus pull and fish at me same time. 

When whifiing, keep a sharp look-out for crab-pot 
'^ marks," as they may often, if hooked, occasion the 
loss of your gear. Wherever you come across them, 
you may be sure you are on good fishing-ground. 

As soon as the tide has become too strong for whif- 
fing, anchor the boat and fish with a drift-line, using 
sand-eels or pilchard bait; but more about this under 
" Rod-fishing." 

The Bbeam.— This is a handsome fish, to be met 
with on all parts of our coasts where there are sunken 
rocks. Bream do not seem to travel far, but keep 
hovering around some certain locality. I have always 
found their favourite feeding-ground to be the ex- 
treme end of some sunken ridge; there they multiply 
and ^ow fat. The evening is by far the best time for 
tackling them. If you are lucky enough to drop your 
line among them, you will be kept busy hauling them 
in between sundown and darkness. Tney are strong 
fish, but are easily landed, no matter what size. Bait 
with a small piece of pilchard, fresh herring, or 
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rnoBsel ; they will also take Bmnd-lannce or mud-worm. 
Employ ordinary ground-lines and fish just clear of 
the bottom. 

Thb Hake. — ^Fishermen sometimes call this fish the 
'* female co<L" but it is far below the cod-fish in point 
of flavour, nrmness, or market value. It is a savage 
fish, and works sad havoc among[st herrings, and other 
fish of that class. Its appetite is insatiable, and it is 
ever on the watch for food. Shoals of hake fallow 
the herring and mackerel to our shores, and frequently 
cut the herring-nets to pieces in their fierce rushes 
after their prey. Yet, with all their feeding, they 
never seem pltimp like the cod. Bait with pilchard 
or herring, using strong snoods and hooks Nos. 6/0 or 
7/0.^ Care must be taken when unhooking the fisn, as 
tneir jaws are very strong and sharp. Hake are 
usually captured at night by pilchard or herring boats 
at anchor. Try at dimrent depths for this fish. 

The Weasse. — This pretty specimen of the finny 
tribe is generally to be met witii where there are 
plenty of sunken rocks, and especially near piers. It 
IS not of much value as an article of food, being rather 
watery and soft. When the tide is just be^nning to 
rise, drop your line, baited with rag-worm or crab, 
right down to the rocks, and you will have plenty of 
sport. Use small " Pennell " hooks. 

The Guenaed. — This fish is another haunter of rocky 
places or sandy bays, and lives almost ^entirely on 
small crabs, whelks, and food of that class. It is 
found all round our coasts, and in Ireland, where it 
is very plentiful, is called the " gurnet." When lifted 
into the boat it often emits a kind of grunt. The gur- 
nard is one of those fish which reqtiire x>eculiar cook- 
ing, being of a dry nature; indeed, there are few 
people who know how to cook it properly. When 
fishing for gurnard, bait with a piece of mackerel, crab, 
or whelk. They can be taken with ordinary ground- 
lines, or by whiffing slowly over a sandy bay, allowing 
the baits to drag along near the bottom. The red and 
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^rey are the commonest yarieties, and the larger ones 
are called "tubs/* 

The Mackebel. — This pretty 'and delicious little fish 
is a universal favourite with all classes, and during 
the season millions are sold in London alone. Its only 
fault is that it is a bad "keeper/' often becoming 
tainted (and sometimes even dangerous as food) in a 
few hours. Few fish swimming in the sea affora such 
delightful sport, and there are several modes of catch- 
ing them, either at anchor, or by whiffing and railing 
under sail, all of which have their champions. For 
myself, I prefer railing, or " reeling," to all the other 
modes, but have left that subject for Chapter VI. 
When fishing with a hand-line, use sand-launoe or 
a narrow strip of mackerel. Employ fine ground- 
tackle, and fish near the bottom. Very fine mackerel 
are often taken by drift-lining. 



CHAPTER V. 
ROD^FISHING. 

OF all styles of sea-fishing this undoubtedly holds 
the pre-eminence as the most sportsmanlike method, 
and is becoming more popular every year. The ad- 
vantage of a rod over me hand-line lies in the fact 
that nner lines can be used, and its elasticity enables 
the angler to play a lar^ fish with ^ater certainty 
of ultimately landing him. From piers and rocks a 
rod will also afford capital sport to those unaccustomed 
to venturing in boats, and at most seaside places this 
delightful pastime may be indulged in. 

Bods. — ^As a general weapon suitable for both pier- 
and boat-fishing, I would recommend a strong spin- 
ning- or pike-rod, about 14ft. long, and fitted with 
upright brass rings. The best rings are now made 
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of phosphor bronze or hardened Qerman ailver. It 
should be provided with two tops, one shorter and con- 
siderably stiffer than the other. Always have a re- 
volving end ring fitted, the "Bickerdyke" pattern 
being an excellent one. A light, inexpensive cane 
rod, with lancewood top, will be quite suited for pier 
or rock anglinff, and may measure up to 16ft. Messrs. 
C. Farlow and Co., 191, Strand, W.C, make an ad- 




Pif. «5*— Pvll«y with Line-Ouard attached to top of •• B.S.A.** Rod. 

mirable sea-rod, called the " B.S.A.," suitable for any 
style. It possesses three tops, and can be altered 
from lift, to 7ft. 6in., short enough for any boat work. 
For ground-fishing, a pulley (Fig. 26) is employed to 
lessen friction, and is also useful when paternostering 
from rocks and piers. They can be obtained sepa- 
rately, and could be fitted on to any rod with a little 
bicycle tyre cement, having previously warmed the 
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parts. A long salmon-rod is also useful for casting 
artificial baits when fish, are seen breaking the surface. 

B.EELS. — ^A large Nottingham reel is the best, with 
a line-guard to preyent the line uncoiiiuj;^. All the 
fittinffs should be of brass, excepting the pin, which is 
usually of steel. An excellent winch is sold by 
Messrs. Farlow and Go. in connection with the above 
rod. It is made in two sizes, 4iin. and din., and will 
carry a large quantity of line. An ordinary bronsed 
check reel, SJin. in diameter, will answer very well if 
carefully wiped after a day's fishing. Never oil the 
works of a reel, as it is apt to clog them. 

Lines. — ^Plaited hemp or flax makes the best reel 
line, and is much cheaper and more durable than silk. 
Ordinary hemp snooding, well stretched, will answer 
capitally, and 60yd8. to 100yds. will usually be ample. 
For pier- or rock-fishing, SOyds. or 40yds. will, as a 
rule, be quite enough. Unwind your line when you 
come home, and dry it thorougluy. A line-drier is 
useful for this purpose. 

Procure all your gut from a reliable dealer, such as 
Mr. E. Ramsbottom, 81, Market Street, Manchester. 
Gimp or wire lines are sometimes employed in place 
of gut, but I cannot recommend any of them, and 
much prefer fine snooding or gut. I^or pier-fishing, 
fine salmon gut will be quite strong enough; but for 
boat-fishing, double, or even treble, casts will often 
be requisite. No strict directions can be given, and 
the amateur must use his own judgment. For knot- 
ting gut, see Figs. 8, 9, and 10. To rig up a pater- 
noster for boat-fishing, make a strong gut collar, about 
2yds. in length, with a loop at both ends, to the lower 
one of which attach a small conical or pear-shaped 
lead. Now attach three "Pennell" Limerick hooks 
separately to short strands of gut, and loop them on to 
the cast at convenient knots. The bottom one should 
be just above the lead, and the others 18in. apart. TTse 
double gut for the main line and single for the hooks ; 
but for small fish you can make it entirely of single 
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gut A swivel can be introduced (see Fig. 26) so as 
to project at right angles; slightly flatten the brass 
eye before attaching the gut. When angling for dabs 
and flat-fish, tie the lowest hook upon double the 
lenffth of gut, and let the bait rest upon the bottom. 
Dabs inhabit sandy or muddy harbours and bays, and 
the best baits are mussels or large rag-worms. Use 
fine hand-lines with boat-shaped gear, or a paternoster 
with two or three small hooks, llie best time for dab- 




Pig. 96.— Lower put of Pateraoster, ■howing: lead and swivel interted in 
caist, the hook-link beinc atu^ed by a loop. 

bing is during the flood-tide. Anchor wherever 
the local fishermen may direct. The dab much re- 
sembles the flounder, but its under side is a kind of 
transparent white instead of being opaque. Small 
dabs are also captured by casting lines from piers, 
having two or three hooks attached and a flat lead at 
the end. In rigging up a paternoster for pier-fishing, 

Sroceed as follows : Take a loz. pipe-lead (Fig. 5), and 
aving doubled and twisted a small piece of copper 
wire, pass the two ends through it. Leave a large loop 
projecting from the top, and secure the two lower endis 
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by insertmg them through a small piece of flat lead. 
Affix your cast to the upper loop, and uae two ** Pen- 
nell " hooks, Nos. 10 or 11, the lower one Gin. abo^e 
the lead, and the second about 18in. higher up. For 
whiting-pout, wrasse, bream, or chads, there is no better 
tackle, and use no swivels or ''booms.'' Bait with 
rag-worms, and fish on the bottom. With pater- 
nosters the leads must be changed according to the 
strength of the tide, but will rarely exceed ^Ib. for 
inshore boat-fishinff. 

Fig. 27 shows tne rubber eel with spinner, exten- 
sively used in whiffing from a boat for pollack and 




Fig. 27.~Rubber Bel with Spinner on Cranked Hook, the upper eye of 
the swivel being uted for attaching the loop of the gut-caat. 

bass, about which some directions have already been 
given. Different colours are employed, but the best 
is made of red rubber, though some prefer black. 
White or ffrey rubber eels are very deadly for bass- 
fishing. Always carry a pair of pliers with you to 
repair a spinner in case it should become damaged. 
Artificial eels should be rigged on No. 6/0 Limerick 
hooks for large pollack, and No. 3/0 for smaller fish. 
Plain eels, without a spinner, are in favour with many 
anglers, but I always prefer the former, having made 
large catches with it. The hook should be l^nt, or 
cranked, so that the eel will revolve when drawn 
through the water. TJse a gut cast as already directed 

D 
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in Chapter lY., and a small pipe-lead upan the reel- 
line. Fig. 28 illustrates an improyed lead, which 
from its shape will always keep clear. When whiffing 
for large pollack^ use a short, stiff rod with double or 
treble gut cast, and be very careful not to let the fish 
take the bait to the bottom. Some use wire or gimp 
traces, but, although strong at first, they are apt to 
deteriorate quickly. A large landing-net should be 
carried in the boat, as well as a gaff. In unhooking 
a large fish, make a semi-circular cut under the 
lower jaw, through which the hand may be in- 
serted, and the bait loosened ; then draw it out through 
the mouth. Of course, this only need be done when 
the fish has gorged the bait. 



Pig. flB.<-Oeen*t Patent Lead for weighting rod-line, with spring-hook 
•wivel on each side. 

A good plan for catching bass when noticed near the 
surface is to use a long saunon-rod, and a red eel with- 
out a spinner. Let out^ as much line as possible, and 
keep the bait playing with the motion of the top joint. 

when whiffing has become impracticable, anchor 
the boat, and fish with a drift-line, either using a 
hand-line or a rod, or both combined. Large mackerel, 
bass, and many other fish may thus be captured. Live 
sand-eels are the favourite bait, and they should be 
kept alive in a special basket, called a " courge," which 
is towed to the fishing-ground. Rubber eels and spin- 
ning baits, or a piece of fresh pilchard or herring, are 
also most enticing. Fig. 29 illustrates the method of 
baiting a live sand-eel. Pass the hook— No. 2/0 or 3/0, 
round bent — ^through the mouth, bring it out through 
the gills, and catch the point through the skin of tiae 
throat. When ground-fishing, always put a drift-line 
overboard, a^ you may capture a shark, or other large 
fish, which is cruising about. 
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Spinning with a rubber eel is excellent when fiahing 
for bass from rocks — a fayourite pastime with thou- 
sands of sea anglers. It is not much use trying, how- 
ever^ unless the surf is breaking upon th« rock^ or the 
water is discoloured. This dangerous, but fascinating, 
method may be practised from any steep rock haying 
deep water alongside. Cast your bait out some dis- 
tance, allowing it to sink; then draw it by a series of 



Pig. ag.— Lraunce Baited. The hook is passed thronfh the month, brought 
out at the gills, and lightly secured in the skin at the throat. 

jerks towards the base of the rock. A dead sand-eel 
is also good, worked in the same manner, and pollack 
also show a great fondness for this lure. A whole side 
of a pilchard or herring is another capital bait for a 
bass, and Fig. 30 shows how to place it upon the hook. 
Crab-bait is frequently used in Cornwall for bass- 
fishing, and the fishermen there employ a large cod- 
hook, attached to strong whip-cord. When a fish 




Pig. 30.— Pilchard Bait. The hook is inserted at the tail-end and again 
passed through it higher up. 

seizes the bait he is heaved out unceremoniously, and 
landed upon the rocks. On a sandy beach grand, sport 
may sometimes be enjoyed by wadinff in as far as pos- 
sible and casting in your bait (a dead sand-eel), allow- 
ing it to rest upon the bottom. Then retreat on to 
the shore and wait until a fish carries off the bait, when 
you must strike and play him as well as you are able 
with the rod. One or two artificial flies are often 
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useful for bass and pollack^ and sometimes sea-trout 
are taken with a salmon-fly casting it from a rook near 
the mouths of rivers. When angling from steep rocks 
it is always advisable to carry a long-handled gaff with 
you, and it is better to have a companion to come to 
your assistance. I find a large fishing-basket the best 
as a receptacle for fish» placing two or three sheets of 
old newspaper at the bottom to kee^ it clean. Or^ it 
may have a lining of hessian, or tmn canvas, remov- 
able for washing. 

FoUacking from piers and rocks is a capital amuse- 
ment, but requires some knowledge and skill. Use a 




Pig. 31.—** Pithing Oasette " Ploat. The Peg it removed before inserting 
the line through the sUt. 

fine reel line, to the end of which attach a single gut 
cast of about 1 vard in length. A [^ Pennell " Limenck 
hook, size No. 11, is the best, and it should be fastened 
to the lower end of the gut as shown in Fiff 13. Weight 
the gut with two or three small shot, or lead wire, out 
when there is no current you may use a light line. 
Bait your hook with rag-worms, so as to leave two or 
three tails hanging down, and the livelier your worzns 
are the better. Separate any pieces from the main 
stock of warms and keep them in another tin. These 
portions will do very weU for pout, chads, smelts, Ac, 
but i>ollack much prefer live bait. A float is often de- 
sirable, and Fig. 31 shows an excellent kind, known 
as the ^^ Fishing Gazette '^ float. There is a slit in 
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the side tlirough which to pass the line before pegging 
it, and this can be taken off at a moment's notice. 
In angling from rocks, allow the current to carry your 
float some distance out to sea; you will thus stand 
a better chance of hooking a good fish. The length 
of line below the float will denend upon circum- 
stances and the depth of water. Try different depths 
for pollack. Always have sufficient lead on your line 
to keep the float subn^rged as far as the light-coloured 
portion, and upright in the water. 



Pig. 3a.— Grey Mullet Tackle, consisting of lyd. gut cast, and taper quill 
float, and weighted with four split shot about ift. above the book. 

Grey mullet occasionally afford grand sport to the 
angler, though it must be confessed they are ex- 
tremely difficult to capture. The best baits for mullet 
are undoubtedly rag-worms, but they will also take 
earth-worms, pilchard, raw shrimp, or boiled maca- 
roni. I have illustrated the best tackle in Fig. 32, 
and a No. 8 " Pennell " hook should be used. Light 
paternoster gear is also useful from piers and rocks. To 
induce these fish to congregate in one spot, ground- 
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baiting is important. It Bhould consist of pilchard or 
refuse pounded up and thrown in occasionally. Or it 
may be placed in fine nettinsr or canvas and cast out 
where you propose fishing, in brackish lakes this is 
a capital plan. In the Channel Isles they use a kind 
of shrimp ground-baity called ^'chervin/' a small 
quantity of which is thrown in from time to time. 
Allow a mullet plenty of time to take the bait, and do 
not strike until the float has completely disappeared. 
Play your fish boldly, and get him into the landing- 
net as quickly as possible. Mullet should not be 
handled rashly as their fins are very sharp, and they 
should be knocked on the head before unhooking. Near 
the mouths of rivers, or in estuaries, are good localities 
to try, but mullet are most uncertain in their move- 
ments. They often assemble near docks, and are seen 
nibbling the green weed from the bottoms of ships. 
At Plymouth docks these fish are regularly captured 
by the pier anglers, baitinff with rag-worm. Brand- 
lings are a cai^tal bait for Targe mullet, and you may 
use a flxx>d-sized hook. 

The best tackle for smelts is a fine gut paternoster, 
with three or four small roach-hooks attached at in- 
tervals, baited with small bits of rag-worm. Lower 
the baits until near the bottom, when raise slowly to 
the surface. The fish will follow the baits, and 
become hooked. Two or more of these lively fish may 
often be captured at a time, and the sport is decidedlv 
amusing. They will also take mussel or soft crab. ^ A 
single hook can, of course, be used if preferred, sinking 
it with one or two small shot. The atherine, or sand- 
smelt, is the species which frequents piers, the true 
smelt being taken in rivers. 

For all pier- and rock-fishing the flood-tide, during 
the springs, is by far the most profitable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MACKEREL-RAILING. 

ONE of the pleasantest modes of sea-coatt fishinff, 
and a great f ayonrite with the fair sex, is maokeral- 
railing, or ^' plummetinff." It can m followed in 
nearly all waters round our coast during summer 
weather, and the reason why ladies choose it before 
all^ other styles of fiddng is that there is no '/ nasty 
hait^hooking " reqtiired. Being always carried on 
under sail, a pleasant cruise can be combined^ with 
fishing> provided there is a certain amount of wind to 
drive ike yacht along. 




Pig. 33.— Rig for Plummeting, showing lead attached to loop, short boom 
resting upon knot, and portion of snooding. 

Line and Tackle. — ^Any ordinary hand-line can be 
used, and it need not measure more than 10 fathoms 
in length. Make a large loop at the end, with which 
to attach the lead. This should be of the conical 
pattern, weighing about 21b., as it stands steadily upon 
the deck when hauled in, and will not roll about uke 
circular ones. Boat-shaped or round leads, with a 
brass eye at each end, are popular kinds, but the 
former are apt to sheer about, and do not travel 
steadily through the water. 
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Fiff. 33 illustrates the best rig for plununeting. 
The boom is formed out of the handle of an old tooth- 
brush, b:^ cutting off the brush part, and rounding it 
nicelv with a file. A hole is then bored at each end, 
one being larger than the other, to admit the line. 
Arrange the boom before attaching the lead, and tie 
a sin^^e knot just above the loop to prevent its slip- 
ping down. Bend on the lead with a '^ lark's-head " 
knot as illustrated. This is done by putting the loop 
through the eye, opening it, and bringing it over 
the base of the lead. To the projecting end of the 
boom attach 2 fathoms of fine white cotton snooding. 
This will be quite strong enough for mackerel, though 
fine^ hemp snooding is often employed. Instead of 
having a boom, the Devonshire fishermen merely tie 
a large loop with the snooding, which works loosely 
above the lead. A single ffut collar, 1yd. in length, 
with a small swivel introduced between it and the 
snood, will complete your j^ear. Do not forget the 
swivel, as mackerel will twist up the gut and lessen 
its strength considerably by these tactics. 

Baits. — ^The best of all baits for mackerel is a thin 
slip cut from the bright side near the tail, and is 
termed a '^ sneed," lask, flot, fion, and other names. 
It is used with or without a spinner above the hook. 
To cut a sneed, take a freshly-caught mackerel, and 
scrape the bright under^skin near the tail. With a 
sharp knife, make a diagonal incision through the 
silvery skin, about 2iin. from the fork; cutting 
towards the tail, remove this part carefully, but you 
must not cut deeper than the red flesh. Lift it up on 
the blade of the knife, and place it, silvery side down- 
wards, upon a slab of rough cork (see Fi^. 34). Insert 
the hook at the smaller end, pressing it down until 
the barb has quite entered the cork beneath. Then 
withdraw the hook, and the bait will be found hang- 
ing from the bend ready for casting overbo^ro. 
Fifi^. 35 shows the usual spinner with single hook 
baited in this way, the best hooks being the tinned 
Limerick variety, Nos. 1 or 1^. Sometimes a tri- 
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angle is used^ with a longer spinner aboye ; but a small 
sneed is generally affixed to one of the hooks of the 
triangle ae soon as a mackerel can be caught. If you 
haye not a spinner in the boat, a piece of clay tobacco 
pipe-stem will do instead. Whip on a hook to single 




Pif . 34.'-How to Bait with Sneed. The point of the hook is inserted at 
the tail part of the bait and pressed downwards into the cork below. 

gut, and pass it Ihrough the hole in the pipe-stem 
until the latter rests upon the shank up to the bend. 
A piece of white kid gloye, a long strip of any white 
fish's skin, or a guU's feather will prove useful in an 
emergency. The baby-spinner is another capital bait, 




Pig. 35.— Spinner and Sneed ready for attaching to cast (this is generally 
done, however, before baiting). 

with two or three white flies attached at intervals of 
about 18in. When mackerel are plentiful, two or 
three fish mav be hauled up at once. Do not com- 
mence to haul in immediately on feeling a bite, but 
wait iintil there is a heavy pull upon the line, in- 
dicating that there are more fish than one at the end. 
Fig. 36 shows the best method of attaching a fly to the 
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cast^ but they are also tied on single gut. Another 
good plan is to tie the loop over the Joiot^ leaving 
one-half above and one-half below. In landing two 
or three mackerel at a time, grasp the ffut just above 
the last fish with the left hand, the right hand being 
higher up. Always haul in a mackerel steadily, and, 
takinfj" hold of the snood as short as possible, swing the 
fish carefully into the boat. Never allow the fish to 
knock against the side of the boat, or the hook may 
become released by the shock. I have seen many a 
fish lost by this piece of negligence. 




Fig. 36.~Mackerel Ply, showing method of atUchment. The gut is 
passed over the cast and the fly put through the loop. 

There are no proper gnounds for mackerel, as these 
fish are general^ scattered about over a wide area, 
and anywhere in a sheltered baiy may be tried. 
Mackerel frequently enter harbours, approaching 
quite close to ouays — ^in fact, so near to the wharves 
or back steps of houses that they can be dipped out in 
baskets. They are also captured with a rod from 
rocks and piers, using pieces of fresh fish, small sand-- 
eels, or rag-worm bait. A small sneed or the white 
rim of a mussel is also highly recommended. The Isle of 
Man is an excellent locsUity for mackerel, and on one 
occasion the extraordinary catch of over ninety dozen 
was taken off this coast by one boat. So fast was the 
sport that as soon as one fish was tmhooked another 
had struck one of the other lines, which occasioned 
continuous hatiling. I have sometimes taken one 
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Imiidred fish in the spaoe of two or three hours, using 
four lines overboard at the same< time. 

Method of Fishing. — As soon as your line is ready, 
pay out the snooding and then lower the lead until 
about five fathoms of line has been let out. Sail 
should be trimmed to keep the boat moving about five 
miles an hour, which can ^nerally be managed even in 
a strong breeze by taking in a reef or two or shortening 
sail. Cruise about until you have discovered a " scull 
of the fish, then go about, and return over the same 
ground again. In a light breeze pav out less line, and 
use a lead of lib. or Qlb. in weight shoiild you find 
that the fish are near the surface. Two lines, one on 
each side of the boat, will usually be enough for the 
amateur; but professional ^^ plummeters '' use as manv 
as four, the extra ones being attached to " outrigffers. 
These are merely long poles, or spare oars, so fixed that 
they project one from each quarter of the boat. A 
separate piece of cord is attached to each line, which 
enables it to be hauled in from time to time to ascer- 
tain whether a mackerel has seized either of the baits. 
The early morning or the evening is the best time for 
this sport, but mackerel can also be taken in numbers 
during the day. When fishing near the coast, pollack 
may often be captured from a sailing boat, usinff the 
same kind of tackle with spinning-eels or mackerel- 
sneeds. The boat must proceed more slowly for this 
style, and a longer line should be let out. At the 
Land's End very large coal-fish and pollack are taken 
in this manner, and the fishermen there use bell-wire 
at the end of their lines armed with a larffe hook. 
Whiffing from a small boat is, however, much better 
than railing, for if you should book the bottom with 
the latter mode, in all probability you will lose your 
gear. When trying for pollack, always fish over rocky 
ground. As a rule the fiood-tide is to be preferred 
for mackereling. 

Basket. — ^The best basket to bring with you is one 
of those close-woven square ones, with a stout handle. 
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Divide oft a narrow portion of it with a piece of tliin 
board, and the space so cut oflf will do for your line, 
tackle, knife, and other articles. Mackerel make a 
great mess in the boat if not put immediately into some 
receptacle. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

LQ^G'LINE AND NIGHT FISHING. 

TO those who dwell by the sea, the long-line 
method of fishing yields endless amusemenij—not alone 
amusement, but also instruction — for it brings to the 
surface strange creatures of the marine world of all 
sorts and sizes, especially if the line be set in some wild 
locality like the Cornish coast or the west coast of 
Ireland. In such districts, a well-set line say, about 
two miles from the shore, and with about sixty hooks, 
sometimes yields to the delighfed fisherman (if he be 
a naturalist) s^cimens of the rarest, and, in many 
instances, of hitherto unknown deep-sea life, curious 
creatures never seen in museum or market, and which 
could never be caught in nets, by reason of their beinff 
"deep-bottom'* dwellers. To the lover of natural 
history, the hauling in of a deep-sea line is a source 
of the greatest excitement and pleasure. Nor are this 
excitement and pleasure confined to the contemplation 
of the fish so taken ; the opening of such fish, and the 
discovery of various specimens of minute and beautiful 
members of the Crustacea and MoUiisca in their entrails 
is a supreme delight in itself. And now let me advise 
those who care for the glorious study of natural history 
never to allow any large fish to remain unoi)ened, if it 
be in their power to investigate its interior. Big 
fish — particularly the cod — invariably contain minute 
members of the crab family, together with microscopic 
MoUusca, which are well worth collecting. The most 
exquisite specimen of Dame Nature's handiwork I ever 
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bekeld was a amall crab taken from a cod-fish. It 
resembled, in the most remarkable manner, a delicate 
pink Dresden china brooch, spotted here and tiliere wiUi 
blue. 

Sand-Line. — This description of line is used on 
sandy beaches — ^localities in which the tide recedes, 
leaving acres of flat, sandy strand. In such places the 
line can be planted by simply walking out a given 
distance, and placing the sinker — which should oe a 
large stone — on the sand, with one end of the line 
attached. Then walk towards the shore, paying out the 
line as you proceed, fastening the shore end to some 
stout, stationary object. The advancinff tide soon 
covers your line, and the fish, following Uie tide, get 
hooked one by one, and remain struggling till the water 
recedes again, leaving them high and dry, awaiting 
your coming. This style of fishing is best followed in 
unfrequented places, otherwise there is the chance of 
the line being stolen, either before the tide comes in, 
or after it " goes out," unless it is constantly watched. 
For instance, such a mode of fishing would never paj 
at Bamsgate or Margate. It is perhaps best to wait 
by^ the line and haul it up as soon as the tide has at- 
tained its full height. One or two small stones should 
be placed at intervals along the line to keep it straight. 
Sometimes a large bass will take one of the lower hooks 
soon after they have been baited; by wading in, the 
fish may be unhooked and a fresh bait put on. 

Now for the mode of constructing a sand-line. The 
one I have generally found the most useful has been 
300yds. long, and fitted with fift;^ round-bent tinned 
hooks. No. 3/0, each fastened (as in Fig. 12) to 18in. 
of white cord, or hemp-snooding. A 40-fathom line 
will often be quite sufficient on a beach where the tide 
does not recede very far. Leave about 6ft. between 
each snood, and the same distance between the last 
hook and sinker, which should be a stone weighing 
about 281b. This could be attached by twine to your 
main line, so that if you wanted to haul at high-water, 
it would break and leave the stone behind. Some- 
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timeft— ^ven minus sinkers, and especially if tlie 
sea has been at all rouffli — ^the line will be found 
covered a foot deep in sand ; but the tackle which holds 
a fish is all right above ground. Your sinker is sure 
to have disappeared, and you will require a spade to 
dig it out. If you do not care for this trouble, your 
plan is to secure sinker to line by 6ft. of " white cord," 
which you can cut if you find your sinker non est. Bait 
your hooks altemater^ with sand-launce, mud-worm, 
and whelk. If your line is set in a " pleasant place," 
you ought to be rewarded by at least forty fish, com- 
prising codling, flounder, mullet, turbot, and other 
sandy-bottom rovers. If you possess a boat, you can, 
of course, row out when the tide is full, and haul in, 
unhook, re-bait, and set affain, thus haying two catches 
in one tide. This mode of fishing requires two to work 
properly. The line should be neatly coiled in a shallow 
tub, or vessel of that description, the hooks being 
arranged in the centre of the coil; one person should 
hold the tub as the other pays out the line. Always 
get a supply of bait— ^and-iaunce is best — beforehand, 
as you will not have time when the tide is rising. 

Another and better plan is to deposit your line at 
low-water, but, instead of laying it up and down the 
beach, place it as near as possible to the waves and 
parallel with them, bringing the main line — ^which is 
unfurnished with hooks— ^above high-water mark. Thus, 
the whole of the baits will be quickly covered, and, as 
they will all remain in deep water, larger fish will 
consequently be caught. There should be a stone 
fastened to each end of the baited portion. Spring- 
tides are the best for this amusement. 

CiECUs, OR " Traveller." — ^This is another style of 
line used in strand-fishing, and has the advantage of 
being easily mana^d by one person. The following is 
the mode of using it : Attach a small iron or brass ring 
to a large stone, by lashing it on with stout cord (see 
Fig. 37), and place this about a hundred yards out on 
the sands. Have a 300ft. length of line, with about 
thirty spiller hooks, each on 2ft. of white cord snooding. 
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Fasten them near the centre of the line, and at 3ft. 
apart. Fasten one end of the line on the shore, run 
the other end through the ring on the stone, and walk 
back to shore carrying the line with you. Now you 
have both ends of the line at your feet, while the ring 
allows you to pull in the hooks and pull them out to 
sea again, so that you can haul in as often as you like 
during the tide. Tie a piece of stick between the last 
hook, or, rather, the first hook and ring, to keep the 
former &om slipping through the latter. Bait as for 
sand-line fishing. 




Pig. 37..Mode of Arranging Circus Line to Rinr on Sinker, showing: 
piece of wood which acts as a stop when the line is hauled out. 



Deep-Sea Line.— This is the line which the naturalist 
loves to watoh as it is being hauled in; but to use it 
properly you must have a good boat, with a comfort- 
able widtn of beam, and a companion who knows the 
art of managing a boat as well as fishing. A wfld, 
rocky coast is the best of all localities for deep-sea- 
fishing. Bultors are generally used by professionals, 
these are long lines exceedingly strong, bearing some- 
times as many as 500 hooks. Ordinary cod-hooks are 
the proper size, and they are fastened to strong snoods, 
about 18in. long, made of several strands of fine twine. 
This is passed around a hook or other fixture with a 
netting-needle, and two half-hitches made on the 
shank at each turn, the snood being afterwards 
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" marled down," leaving a large loop at the end. Some- 
times they are protected by copper-wire for a short 
distance above the hook. The snoods are attached to 
the backmg at regular intervals apart, which are always 
double the length of each snood. Buovs and anchors 
are employed to moor the bulter, and tney are shot in 
deep water on " marks '^ well known to the local fisher- 
men. 

Spillering is capital amusement for the amateur, the 
'' s]^iller,'^ as it is called, being more convenient, and 
is, m realitVy only a bulter on a small scale. All kinds 
of fish, sucn as turbot, plaice, gurnards, bass, pollack, 
and cod, may be taken with them, and hauling in such 
a line always creates much excitement, especially 




FiflT. 38.— Ris^ for Spiller Snoods (a brass sheave with copper wire twisted 
around the groove and swivel). 

amongst th^ young people. Fig. 38 depicts an excel- 
lent invention for keeping the snood from fouling the 
main line, or spiller " back." It is a round brass sheave, 
with a hole in the centre, through which the line passes, 
and any ironmonger would supply them. It should 
revolve quite loosely upon the main line, the hole being 
enlarged for that purpose. Place two or three turns of 
lead- wire on either side to keep it in its position. Pass 
a piece of stout copi)er-wire around the groove, and, 
having made an eye in the longer end and inserted a 
swivel, twist the two ends together. Stout conger-line 
should constitute the spiller "back," and the hooks — 
No. 3/0, round-bend— to the number of 100 to 160, are 
each attached to pieces of stout snooding 18in. in 
length. The end of each is then fastened to the eye 
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of a swivel. To keep the hooks and snoods from becom- 
ing entangled, an arrangement for keeping them 
separate, such as that shown in Fig. 43, must be pro- 
vided. A useful holder for spillering is fom^ed like 
a comb, having four prongs, over which to pass the 
hooks. Besides the main line, you will require two 
buoy-ropes, one for each end of the line, and two large 
stones to serve as anchors. The buoys are made of 
fishing-cork, and several pieces are placed one on the 
top of the other, with a small flag m the centre (see 




mm. 



Pig. 39.— Marks and Killick, showing method of bending on the stone. A 
small flag attached to a piece of cane is fixed into the topmost cork. 

Fig. 39) for discovering the whereabouts of your 
'^ marks.'' Attach the stones as shown in the drawing ; 
this is the "killick bend," and an excellent plan for 
mooring a small boat for ground-fishing. To make this 
fastening, take the end of the rope, pass it round the 
main pwt, and twist it several timea, forming a large 
loop. Pass this over the centre of stone, and make a 
half-hitch alongside it. 

The best baits for spillering are pieces of fresh fish, 
such as pilchard, herring, or mackerel, cut up (see 
Fig. 17). Sand-eels, strips of cuttle, or whelks are also 

B 
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much esteemed. For turbot^ sand-eels or smelts are 
considered tlie best. 

Adjust your hooks regularly upon the holder, which, 
for convenience, should be fixed into the gunwale of the 
boat. Bait each hook in turn, and when baited, coil 
the line carefully in a large square basket, leaving the 
hooks on one side separate from the main line. Attach 
one end of your spiller just above one of the stones, 
and when arrived upon the ground, lower away care- 
fully, paying out the line, and seeing that each hook 
goes out clear. Your companion should meanwhile 
row slowly in the proper direction. Lower the second 
stone similarly to the first, and cast out the corks. Pro- 
vide plenty of rope for the depth in which you want 
to " shoot.^' 

The entrance to harbours is a good place to set a 
spiller, or in any sandy cove near the edge of the rocks. 
Shoot across the tide, and do not leave the spiller down 
more than an hour. Always provide a strong gaff and 
a knife in the boat. Flood-tide is the best time for 

Sillering, and it can be followed in the daytime, 
ilteiing is generally carried on by night, hauling the 
following morning. 

Night-Fishing. — ^This is a style of fishing to which 
I confess to being very partial, although, as a rule, it 
is not very enthusiastically followed by unprofessional 
fishermen, it being thought a rather dangerous pastime. 
As far as I am concerned, I have never experienced any 
danger while night-fishing, and think it far safer than 
many other amusements, such as hunting, steeple- 
chasmg, shooting with a nervous, unpractised com- 
panion, &c. The principal danger is popularly sup- 
posed to lie in the chance of being run down by some 
trawler, barque, or steamer. This danger, however, is 
easily guarded ag^nst by having a brilliant red lamp 
on a pole, and keeping a good look-out. Always have 
at least two " good, and true '* companions, andf, above 
all, a stout seaworthy boat. See that y^^r anchor and 
anchor-lines are stout and strong. The biggest fish 
feed by night, and, should you be on good ground, you 
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will have plenty of sport. Use similar line and tackle 
as for day-fishing, but with stronger snoods. Bait 
with sand-launce, cuttle, or pieces of fresh fish. Start 
for the fishing-ground in good time, so that you will 
be able to see the " marks'' while the daylight lasts 
(see " Taking Marks," Chapter III.). 

Almost every variety of hand-lining and long line- 
laying has been described, but there are one or two 
modes especially adapted to sandy shores, which were 
described by Mr. E. R. Suffling (author of " The Land 
of the Broads") in The Bazaar, Exchange and MaH, 
newspaper; and, as the infonuation given is very useful, 
I cannot do better than re-publish Mr. Sujfling's re- 
marks in extenso. The writer says : " Mr. Hudson, in 
his articles, speaks of the ^ traveller, or circus line,' and 




Fig. 40.— Double Out-haul for Codling, stakes having been driven into the 
sand, with staples for hauling in the lines. 

gives an illustration (Fig. 37) showing the line rove 
through a loop attached to a stone sinker or rock-anchor, 
a contrivance which is very simple, but has the drawback 
of being very liable to foul. The out-haul line, with 
its hooks, frequently becomes entangled with the other 
line, and causes much annoyance, and, at times, brings 
the fishing to an abrupt conclusion. 

" Fig. 40 shows an improved method of ^ out-haul- 
fishing,' a method in use on the East Coast for catching 
codling. It is extremely simple, and is managed in 
this way : Three stout stakes, about 6ft. long, are pro- 
cured, and pointed at the lower end, and an iron staple 
driven into each of them about 2ft. from the Joj*. At 
low-water these stakes are driven into the sand, leaving 
about 3ft. protruding above the surface.^ They are 
placed at each angle of an imaginary triangle, about 

e2 
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10ft. or 12ft. apart> with the staples facing towards the 
shore. The lines (d and g) are passed through the 
staples in the posts a and c^ then through the staple in 
post B, and back to the shore, as shown at e and f. By 
this arrangement they are kept wide enough apart to 

f prevent any possibility of the hooks fouling, and the 
ines with the hooks may be hauled in either singly 
or both at the same time if the fish are felt upon them. 
To prevent the hooks being drawn through the staples, 
a piece of wood, about 3in. long, is fastened to the line 
4ft. in advance of the outermost hook. 

" To keep the lines fairly taut, so as not to be fouled 
by the set of a strong tide, it will be found necessary 
to drive four short stakes into the beach just above 
high-water mark, to which to belay the ends of the linee. 






-» j(/jj*r 



Fig. 41.— Ever-baited Traveller, showing one set of hooks hauled out as 
far as the stake whilst the other set is inshore. 



The fisherman, by taking the lines d and G in his hand 
occasionally, can easily detect the presence of a codling 
on any of the hooks by a peculiar tremulous movement 
of the line which there is no mistaking. When a fish 
is felt, the line should immediately be hauled in rapidly 
but quietly, not in spasmodic jerks, or the hook, if not 
fairly home in the codling's maw, may be jerked out 
and the fish lost. Codling are very fond of sprats, but 
will take the lug-worm greedily. On the East Coast 
the season is from October to March. 

'* When the fish are close in, and feeding, they may, 
at times, be caught very quickly; so, to save time, I 
have adopted the scheme shown in Fig. 41, which I have 
called the * ever-baited traveller.' At this name I beg 
the reader will not laugh; for, although a matter of 
fun to him, it has proved a matter of death to some 
scores of poor, confiaing codling. 
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'' A glance at tlie drawing will explain its working. 
Two stakes (a and b), fitted with staples, are driven into 
the sand at dead low tide — the farther out the better — 
a line passed through the two staples, and the two 
ends carried well above high-water mark. Six or eight 
hooks are then placed on the line close to the stake b, 
with a wooden stop 4ft. from the outermost, to prevent 
the hooks going too near the staple. Then, towards 
the other end of the line, fastened to a peg, just above 
high-water mark, six or eight more hooks are affixed, 
also with a wooden stop in front of them. Now, when 
the tide is about half -flood, fishing may be commenced, 
and as the first flight of hooks is hauled in, the fish 
taken ofiP, and the hooks examined to see that the baits 
are intact, the other flight is hauled out to stake a, so 
that no time is lost, and thus a single line does the duty- 



Fig. 42.— Tripping-line (A) attached to flukes of anchor for raising it 
^ from the sand. 

of two. Pegs driven in the sand will keep the shore- 
ends of the line from beinff washed away by the current, 
which, during the rise of me tide, is usually very strong. 

"The hooks should be ordinary codling-hooKs, upon 
snoods of water-cord, about 15in. long, and should have 
a distance of 3ft. between them when placed on the line. 
Skate and flat-fish of all kinds will also be captured 
beside the codling. A dark night with a little * popple ' 
on the sea is the best time to choose for this kind of 
amusement. As bait for codling, nothing can be used 
with greater success than lug-worms, failing which, 
sprats or big shrimps may be tried. Pieces of any 
other fish, cut' into short strips, are also used; but, 
whatever form of bait is used, it must be sweet and 
fresh, as the codling is a much cleaner feeder than any 
other fish — the conger, for example. 

" After the tide has fallen about an hour, very few 
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fiflh will be taken, as they draw out with the receding 
tide into deeper water. 

" When a long line is laid, say, 200yds. from shore, 
at dead water, and anchored at each end with a small 
anchor, it is often required to haiQ the line at high- 
water. For that purpose, a tripping-line (a. Fig. 42) 
is attached to the anchor at the junction of the flukes 




Pifi:. 43.«->Hook.holder, with hooks an«nc:ed upon it to prevent 
entanglement. 

and shank, and the other end taken ashore ; then, upon 
puUing at the tripping-line, the anchor is hauled 
ashore backv^cDrdsy vnxk the line of hooks fastened to it. 
^'Amateur fishermen often get into a sad state of 
tangle with their hooks, which has the effect of ruffling 
their otherwise placid temperaments. To avoid this, a 
very simple contrivance (Fig. 43) may be made out of a 



FiSr* 44.<»Section of Holder, showing plan for reception of hook. 

piece of hard wood, 12in. long and lin. square. First 
round up the wood, with a pocket-knife or rasp, for a 
length of 4in., to form a handle; then, from the other 
end, make a broad saw-cut Tin. long, and smooth it 
with a flat file. The piece of wood will then appear 
with an end view like that shown in Fig. 44, except 
that one side must be rounded as shown, and a hollow 
scooped out along the outside. Into this hollow the 
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barb of tbe hook sbould fit. To use this instrument, 
it is merely necessary to slip the shank of the hook 
idong the slot in the wood with the bend of the hook 
over the rounded portion. The whole slot may thus be 
filled up with hooks to the number of fortv or fifty 
without the least fear of entanglement. If only a 
few hooks are placed on this handy little holder, a piece 
of twine should be tied round to keep the hooks from 
slipping off. The line is best wound om a wooden crods, 
made with a pointed foot or arm for sticking in the 
sand, and with a loop at the top for hanging up (see 
Fig. 45). 




Fig. 45.^ Holder for Line, with the lower end pointed for thrusting 
into the sand. 

"A new line should always be stretched before using, 
directions for which have already been given in Chap- 
ter I. 

" All visitors to the seaside are familiar with the 
little spiral heaps of sand thrown up by lug-worms on 
the sandy foreshore below high-water mark. But of 
all these visitors, how man^ of them could capture half- 
a-dozen of these creatures in an hour, even if provided 
with a spade? Very few, I am sure, unless they knew 
how to set about it, for at the least movement of the 
sand the lu^-worm darts down the hole which it has 
already provided as a means of escape, and, with 
lightning rapidity, is out of reach of its would-be 
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captor. With a little care, however, ten out of twelve 
ought to be taken. A long, narrow, clay-spade is 
necessary to dig them out with. I have endeavoured 
to show the manner of digging by the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 46). A little distance from the 'put,' 
or coil,' as it is called, dig a trench by removing about 
four spadefuls (1, 2, 3, 4) of sand, the full depth of 
the spade; then take a good deep slice off at 5, so that 
only a distance of 2m. separates the ' put ' from the 
trench. Now is the crucial time, as on the next delve of 
the spade depends the success or non-success of the effort. 
With a very rapid thrust, send the spade down Tin. or 
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Fig, 56.— Diagram showinsr manner of "Digging for Lusr-worms. F< 

Sadefuls are removed as shown, then the upper portion of No. 5 
rown out, and finally the worm is unearthed at the "cast" (No. S). 



8in. behind the *put'(6), aiid throw out the sand with a 
forward motion, which will have the effect of tum,ing 
the tail of the worm at right angles from you, thus : P* 
He is now yours, as, when his tail is once turned from 
the perpendicular, he cannot descend his hole. You 
have then merely to thrust your spade down under 
him another 6in., and you bring him to light — a huge, 
hairy, red-and-yellow beast, freguentljr 9in. long, and 
as thick as one's fore-finger. There is no finer bait 
than this worm; but it has one drawback, namely, that 
it stains the fingers a bright yellow, which takes a 
day or two to erase. If the fisherman be afraid of the 
'golden fingers,' he had better don a pair of ordinary 
hed^ng-^loves, which will cost about Is. 

"The simplest and most come-at-able buoys for sea- 
fishing purposes axe either an inflated bullock's bladder 
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or a large Australian meat-tin, with, the lid re-soldered 
on. The latter makes a very efficient luoy, as it will stand 
any amount of rou^h usa^. A ring should be soldered 
on one end, to which to attach the line, and nothing 
better can be needed. The tin should be painted white 
or bright vermilion, so as to be readily seen when the 
night is dark. If it be coated with Balmain's Luminous 
Paint, so much the better." This can be obtained 
iiirough any ironmonger at Is. per tin, with brush and 
full instructions how to apply it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
LOBSTERS, CRABS, AND CRAWFISH, 

THE lobster is, beyond all queetion, the most 
delicious of the Crustacea, though;, strange to sa^, 
tbose very dainty epicures, the ancient Romans, did 
not seem to esteem it highly, but went in heavily for 
crab and crawfish, the latter, served with, divers herbs 
and sauces, being a standing dish of honour at their 
banquets. Even in this present century of enlighten- 
ment, I have known people who have not hesitated in 
ranking the crawfish first in the list of his family. 
But, then, there are people who prefer mussels to 
oysters, and flounders to soles. Such oddities are, 
however, in the minority. Were I required to draw 
out a list of the edible members of the Crustacea, and 
to place each according to its rank, I would do so as 
follows: 1, lobster; 2, Dublin prawn; 3, crab; 4, craw- 
fish; 5, English prawn; 6, shrimp. 

Mention of the Dublin prawn reminds me that it is 
almost unknown in England. I have frequently asked 
fishmonffers here if thej had ever seen one, but have 
always been answered m the negative. The Dublin 
prawn measures, on an average, about 9in. from the 
tip of its claw to the end of its tail. It is very much 
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like a lobster in shape, but with narrow, elongated, ser- 
ratedj pink-tinted claws. These prawns are sold in 
Dublin during the season at from 4d. to 6d. per dozen, 
and half-a-dozen make an abundant meal. 

Our coasts yield an abundant harvest of shell-fish, 
and even in Ireland, where the common London 
shrimp seems to be unknown, and the crawfish almost 
so, there are lobsters and crabs galore. But, still, our 
coasts are simply barren in comparison with those of 



Fig. 47.^** Jack's" Bag-net, with three cords for slinging it. 

Southern Europe and the tropics. Indeed, the warmer 
the latitude the more plentiful the variety of shell- 
fish. The shores of Japan teem with dozens of dif- 
ferent specimens of the crab family alone, and round 
the coral islands dwell crawfish which reach nearly 
3ft. in length. Our gallant tars, when quartered in 
such happy hunting-grounds, have rare sport with our 
shelly friends, especially with the crawfish, which does 
not seem to be quite so nervous and retiring in its 
habits as the lobster. 
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Jack's favourite mode of fishing is to fasten a piece 
of netting to an iron hoop, thus making a capital Dag- 
net (Fig. 47), whicli, after baiting with fish-offal or 
salt-port, and attaching a stone for a sinker, he lowers 
over the side of the ship. In a few minutes he hauls 
it up again, and is generally rewarded with one or 
more crawfish, and sometimes by a couple of lobsters 
and crabs. This net is very similar to the baited 
prawn-net (Fig. 51), of which particulars are given in 
the next chapter, except that the hoop should he rather 
larger. Some of these nets have a ring 6ft. or more 
in diameter, and for taking lobsters they can hardly 
be too large. They may be set in the same manner as 
the baited prawn-net, using sufficient corks to buoy the 
rope. 

On parts of the American coast, where the lobsters 
do not appear to stick so close to sunken rocks and 
deep water, there is a method of catching them which, 
I believe, is called by our cousins "lobster-pinning." 
A long pole, with a narrow, forked end is procured, and 
is tised from a boat in shallow water. "Wnen a lobster 
is seen, the pole is slowly lowered right over him, and 
then, with a sudden dart, he is pinned between the 
fork, and hoisted on board. But this mode of fishing 
is scarcely practicable in our British waters, where the 
lobster is not very often to be tackled at close quarters. 

The lobster is a most prolific fish, the female pro- 
ducing something like 20,000 eggs in the season. 
These are the " coral," in which epicures so much de- 
light. But I seriously think that there ought to be a 
law to prohibit the " taking " of " coral lobster." Now 
that the trade is so enormous, the constant catching 
of female lobsters with eggs must gradually decreaae 
the numbers round our coasts. I have seen it stated 
that, on some days during the season, as many as 
25,000 lobsters reach Billingsgate alone, all of which 
have been caught round our coasts. 

Lobster and Crab Pot. — Fig. 48 represents the kind 
most commonly used by fishermen around our coasts, 
and usually composed of osiers or willows woven 
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together. Some are made of galvanised iron^ but are 
not so ffood as the former. The bars could easily be 
made closer by weaving wire or cord around them, 
though the more open they are the better the fish can 
see the contents when baited. Still, it is sometimes 
necessary to have them a little closer when such fish 
as small con^r glide in, and, having gobbled up all 
the bait, glide serenely out again. Professionals 
usually make their own pots during the winter months, 
and as they only cost about 5s. including the gear. 



T 



Fie:. 48.— Crab>pot and Buoy-rope as they should appear when properly 
set, the pot being weighted at the bottom with flat stones. 

are hardly worth the amateur's trouble to learn how 
to manufacture. They can be procured from Messrs. 
Hoarder and Son, 196, Union Street, Plymouth. The 
best kind has a removable bottom, attached to the 
upper portion by galvanised iron wire. By detaching 
the bottoms, the pots can be stowed away one on the 
top of the other. The buoy-rope is attached to the 
bottom, as illustrated, by which method the crab-pot 
offers less resistance to the water when hauled up, 
though some professionals fasten it to the sides. 

Lobstee-Catching. — The lobster never f oes far from 
its favourite rocks, being extremely local m its habits ; 
consequently, some judgment must be exercised in 
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"fihootiii^" your pot. If you can, by any fortunate 
chance, discover the whereabouts of any narrow chan- 
nel between two ledges of sunken rocks, there jrou will 
secure the largest lobsters and crawfish. Bait your 
pot with fish-offal (the head of a cod fish is a deadly 
bait), securing auch by pegging it to the bottom of 
the pot with sharp pieces of stick, thrust in through the 
bars ; also place a heavy flat stone or two in the pot, 
to act as ainkers. A stale bait is said to be the best 
for catching a lobster, and all kinds of fish are used, 
cut up into pieces. Eow out to the spot you have 
fixed on for " shooting " your pot, and lower it by 
strong buoy-line, to which you must affix a large 
bunch of corks painted white, as a mark of its where- 
abouts. Professionals cut their initials in large letters 
upon the top cork to identify their gear in case it 
should be cast away in a gale of wind. Crab-pots are 
usually hauled at low-water slack tide. At high-water 
the corks are often "under-run," or submerged, and 
cannot be picked up. If you are in a neighbourhood 
where lobster and crab-catching is followed by the 
natives as a means of livelihood, you had better set your 
I)ot after dark, and haul it up ere sunrise; or you can 
anchor the boat beside it, and amuse yourself by hand- 
line fishing, raising your pot every half -hour or so, 
until you are tired of the sport for one day. 

Crab-Catching. — ^There are several methods adopted, 
the cc^mmonest (and best) being by the " crab-pot. A 
similar kind of pot and bait to that employed for catch- 
ing lobsters is required, and the fish abound in the same 
locality. Crabs prefer fresh bait, rays being frequently 
utilised for this purpose. Even the best fish, such as 
turbot, are sometimes cut up for bait, the crabber's 
maxim being: "The better the bait, the better the 
fish." The mule, or " he "-crab, is the one which is 
valued for eating, and can be readily recognised from 
the female by the greater size of its claws. When 
crabs are removed from the pot, their claws are 
" nicked," to prevent their biting or killing one another, 
which consists of cutting the muscle at the junction 
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of the two parts of the claw with a sharp knife. 
Lobsters and crabs are kept in " store-jwts/' anchored 
near the shore^ nntil they are required for sale. Always 
weigh a crab in yonr hand before you buy him, and 
only by this means can you tell wheth^ he has been 
freshly caught. The inside may have shrunk consider- 
ably, and the crab baTe lost much weight; but the out- 
side shell will always remain the same. These shell- 
fish should be punctured with some sharp instrument, 
and then placed into absolutely boiling water, in which 
case they speedily die. Much unnecessary cruelty is 
practised by putting them into cold water, and then 
placing the saucepan upon, the fire. 
^ On some parts of our coasts, " crab-hooking " is jjrac- 
tised, but I do not recommend that method to novices; 
it requires a lot of practice to become an e xpe rt at 
this business, which is conducted as follows : When a 
spring-tide makes a ^^ great out," and low-lying rocks 
are exposed to man's gaze, the crab-hooker, armed with 
a long pole, to which an iron crook is fastened, makes 
his way over the slimy rocks, heedless of an occasional 
fall, and inserts the crook into every hole and under 
every ledge he comes across. It requires the practised 
hand to distinguish the crab from any other object 
with which the crook may come in contact. When the 
crab is felt, it must be crooked out on the instant ; for, 
if once it "gets its back up,'' it will resist every effort 
to remove it, and will allow the crook to tear it into 
bits. 

Crav^fish-Catching. — This fish is frequently taken 
by hand-line when rocky-bottom fishing, and with 
hooks baited with herring or whelk. You can easily 
tell when you have one by the steady pull and absence 
of " wriggle." Tou must pull in the line very steadily, 
or, the instant the crawfish comes to the top of the 
water, it will let go if you are not quick enough to 
catch it by one of its long feelers. The crawfish is 
a coarser-grained fish than its cousins, the lobster and 
crab, but when properly cooked does not make a very 
bad substitute for either. Numbers of crawfish are 
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taken in trammels, and I hare seen specimens weighing 
over 91b. captured in this way. These fish become en- 
tangled in ^e net bv their claws or legs, and are un- 
able to free themselves. Edible crabs also become 
meshed in the nets, but thev create great havoc with 
the twine, and often succeed in eating their way out, 
and getting clear away. 

A good deal of practice is required in removing 
lobsters and crabs &om a pot; but if you grasp the 
former by the back, they cannot hurt you. Crabs are 
held in tne same way by the back portion of the upper 
shell, which renders them incapable of reaching the 
hand with their powerful front claws. The lobster 
is dark blue in colour when alive, but becomes red 
after it has been boiled. 



CHAPTEE IX. 
SHRIMPS AND PRAWNS. 

IJKE the crab, lobster, and crawfish, the shrimp 
and prawn are to be met with in all parts of the worla, 
and in warm latitudes the latter reaches a very lar^ 
size — much lai^er than even the Dublin prawn — speci- 
mens having been taken over a foot in length. The 
common English shrimp of commerce is found on almost 
every part of our coasts, and, like the crab and lobster, 
afEords a means of livelihood to thousands of fishermen. 
The quantitv of shrimps and prawns consumed in Lon- 
don daily, during the season, must be counted by the 
billion. 

The prawn is frequently confounded with the shrimp, 
but in reality they are two different species. Small 
prawns are often wrongly termed " shrimps,^* whereas 
the latter are grey, and in their natural state this 
colour assimilates remarkably with the sand or mud 
upon which they are found. On the other hand, the 
prawn, of whatever size, is transparent yellow when 
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alive, only becoming red after being boiled. It also 
poBsesses a kind of sword, or spear, projecting from the 
nead, which is almost entirely absent in the dirimp. 
Prawns delight in rocky jplaces, where there is a quan- 
tity of seaweed under which they can lie concealed, but 
shrimps prefer mud or sand. 

Dbedge-Net Fishing. — Shrimi>s and prawns are 
often found on flat sandy ground, and, consequently, 
are easily caught by dredge-nets ; these can be pur- 
chased through any fishing-tackle manufacturer. Such 
a description of net affords great amusement, for not 
only will it bring up shrimps and prawns to the surface, 
but also small soles, flounders, and fish of that class. 
Always return the latter to the sea again and allow 




Fig. 49.— Dredffe-net, fitted with two iron bars (A, B) for drawing it, 
C being the purse of the net tied with twine. 

them togrow larger, as they are practically useless for 
food. Tne illustration (Fig. 49) represents the net in 
question. The mouth of the net, which is oblong, and 
varies from lOin. to 2ft. in width, by 6in. to 9in. deep, 
is composed of flat iron about Sin. wide. In order that 
the outer edge shall keep close to the bottom, it is made 
to project outwards, the inner opening being a little 
smaller. To this is attached a net of stout twine, 
tapering towards the other end. The two iron bars 
(a and b) are hinged on to the frame, which is 
also of iron. A draff rope — ^leng^ according to 
depth of water — is fastened to the two bars, 
the other end being secured to a peff or other object in 
the boat. The net is lowered over me side of the boat, 
which is rowed very slowly. As the boat moves, it, of 
course, drags the iron-framed net along the sandy 
bottom. By the way, I should mention that the 
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net itself has an opening in tlie bottom (at 
c)> wliicli is tied up with a piece of strong twine 
until hauled up, when, on loosening the twine, 
the contents of the net roll out without any bother. 
■Ehds dredge is principally used by naturalists for bring- 
ing up shells and other curious tilings from the bottom 
of the sea. It can be drawn by a small sailing boat in 
harbours or bays, and we have used it for dredging up 
oysters. Collectors might obtain many beautiful ana 
rare shells by this method. Shrimps and prawns can be 
captured in greater numbers by using a small trawl 
specially constructed for the purpose, but this method 
is prohi bited in some waters. All kinds of gear for this 
sport can be obtained from Messrs. Hoarder and Son, 
196, Union Street, Plymouth. 




Tig, 50.— Bkr-net worked with Crane (D) and PuUey-rope (B); The 
Dottom of net <A) is tied up with twine at C. 

Bag-Net Fishing. — There is a mode of catching eels 
which is adopted by fishermen in Ireland, and which, 
I think, might be practised with advantage by both pro- 
fessional and amateur shrimp and prawn catchers round 
the English coast. It consists of a round bag-net, some- 
thing like the net used by sailors when fishing for 
crawfish, as described in Chap. VIII., but with a purse, 
or open bottom, as in the dredge-net. It is worked 
from a boat by a sort of crane and ^uUev, as shown at 
Fig. 50. The net (a) is baited with fish ofEal, and 
lowered — by jjuUey rojje b — to the bottom. When 
hauled up again, tne twine (c) is untied, and out come 

P 
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the contents^ as in dredge-net. Tke boat must be at 
anchor when fishing in this manner, d represents 
wheel a£Bjced to crane on which pxQley works. 

Bait£D Prawk-Nbt. — This is another description of 
net which can be used from a boat, and is sometimes 
called a ''float-net" They are often employed in 
Devonshire, and large quantities of very fine prawns 
will thus be captured. It is simply a round Img-net, 
fitted with an iron hoop, j^m. tiuck, and 2ft. in dia- 
meter. The net, which is rather shallow, is composed 




Fig. 5z.— Ploat-nct, thowinff how it it tlons. A represents the 
Duoy-cork. 



of strong cord, afterwards tarred to preserve it. Across 
the centre of the hoop two pieces of twine, each doubled, 
are fastened, the ends being attached to the rim, and 
between these the bait is pmced. To keep the bait in 
the centre of the ring, two small pieces of leather are 
threaded on the twine, one cm each side, which are 
pushed up against the bait. Four pieces of leather are 
therefore required to hold the Iraiit in its position. 
Three stout cords are now required to suspend ih.e hoop, 
as shown in Fig. 61, and a buoy-line about 7 
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fathoms long, with several corks alonff it to keep it clear 
of the net. a shows* the end cork, but a reference^ to 
Fig. 48 will afford a better idea of the rope. Bait these 
nets with any kind of fresh fish you can procure^ cutting 
it o];>en to render it more attractive. Prawns are often 
said to f ancjr stale bait. This method must be followed 
in the evening about nine or ten o'clock, and you 
should carry a lantern with you. Two persons should 
be in the boat, and twenty or thirty nets can easily be 
worked by one man. Stretch a piece of canvas loosely 
between the thwarts of the boat^ in which to deposit the 
contents. Shoot the nets one after the other in about 
three or four fathoms of water, hauling in about half- 
an-hour's time. Do not attempt to separate the prawns 
from the crabs, &c., but empty them all into the canvas, 
and sort them afterwards. An apron should be worn, 
as a great deal of water is brought in whilst hauling 
the nets. A large basketful of prawns is often taken 
by one boat in a single evening, and the best time is 
late summer or autumn. 

At low water a similar kind of net can be used 
amongst rocks, and there is no need for a boat. Imme- 
diately above the junction of the three cords the main 
line should be reeved through the centre of a round 
flat bung, two others being similarly placed above and 
at a distance of 1ft. apart. The net is made (][uite 
shallow in the centre, out has two pockets at the sides, 
about Gin. deep, into which the prawns find their way. 
Tlie top cork should be painted white to be more easily 
discerned, and four of these nets will be quite enough 
to work properly. Provide a pole, about 12ft. long, 
with a fork at the end resembling a pitch-fork, for 
raising or lowerinjf them. Bait with small crabs or 
limpets by transfixing them upon thin wooden skewers. 
These should be then passed between the meshes of the 
net, the ends being across the shallow part. Deposit the 
nets wherever seems a likely place, leaving them down 
a few minutes, then raise them steadily by means of the 
long pole. The evening is the best time, commencing 
about two hours before low water. 

F 2 
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HAia)-K'ET Fishing. — ^Armed with the strand-net 
shown at Fig. 62^ the fishennan wades into the water, 
pushing the net before him, until he thinks there is 
something^ in it, when he raises it, takes out the con- 
tents, which he places in a basket slun^ across the 
shoulders, and then has another try. Tnis method is 
generallv employed by professionals, and can be only 
practisea successfully on mud or sand. The best 
time to shrimp is at low-water spring-tide, especially 



Pig. 52.~Strand-net, fitted with handle, for shrimping on mud or sand in 
shallow water. 

when the water has commenced to flow. Wear a pair 
of long waterproof boots, reaching to the thigh, and 
push the net along, making the firont bar scrape the 
bottom. Having thus proceeded for some distance, 
return to shore and empty all the catch upon the sand, 
picking out the prawns from amongst the seaweed. An 
old fishing-banket is the best receptacle for them, fas- 
tened by a strap across the shoulders, as this leaves both 
hands free. In harbours or near piers are good places 
to try, provided there are not many rocks to obstruct 
the progress of the net. 
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Pool-Net. — This i» muck more handy than the 
8trand-net> and a great favourite with shrimp and 
prawn-catchers both youn^ and old. Procure an iron 
hoop> from 12in. to 16in. in diameter, and fin. ihick, 
from a blacksmith. The two ends must be forged 
together into a spike (see Fi^. 53) with which to fix it 
into the handle. This is a light x>oley 6ft. or 7ft. long. 




Pig. S3.— Hoop for Pool-net, the two ends forged into a spike for driving 
into handle. 

and an ordinary broom-handle, obtainable from any 
ironmonger, would answer. A brass ferrule should be 
driven on to one end to prevent the wood splitting. 
Bore a hole exactly in the centre, and having heated 
the spike red-hot drive it into the handle up to the 
ring. Some x>ool-nets have the ring elliptical in shax)e. 




Pig. 54.— Pool-net complete with handle. 

and the iron of the hoop is flattened, holes being bored 
in it about 2in. apart for attaching the net. 1 have 
alwavs found about 14in. in diameter the handiest size 
for the ring, and the net should be composed of No. 18 
Irish flax netting thread, obtainable from Messrs. Wm. 
Good and Son, 47, King William Street, London 
Bridge, E.C. Lace on the net with copper wire or 
strong snooding, and the last loops should be double. 
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Fig. 54 shows this net complete. The best places for 
prawning are round the edges of rocks at low spring 
tides, or in poob left by the sea in which there is plenty 
of weed. Prawns deli^grht in lying under the long ore- 
weedy which is found in abundance on some parts of 
our coast. Be very careful not to disturb a pool in 
which you intend to fish. A few prawns may be seen 
swimming about, and these you may capture first. In 
small po^s it is a good plan to lift up all the seaweed 
first with the hands, when you can more easily c^ture 
the prawns by guiding them into the net. Every 
movement must oe maae with great caution, otherwise 

Jour efforts will meet with little reward. If there is a 
ole in the pool under a large rock, place your net in 
front of the oi)ening to prevent the prawns escaping in 
that direction. They are especially fond of pools con- 
taining these hiding-places, into which they can retreat 
in times of danger. 

Near a pier, prawns may often be taken in shallow 
water from a boat when the tide is flowing. Place 
the net just in front of them, when they will enter un- 
susoiciously, and may be lifted out. Ifever go about 
witn bare feet when shrimping or prawning, but wear 
a pair of waterproof boots, or an old pair of sand-shoes 
without socks which you do not mind wetting. 

To boil prawns, place them into thoroughly boiling 
water, adding a handful of salt, and in three minutes 
they will be cooked. 



CHAPTER X. 

SEASONS FOR DIFFERENT FISH. 

I think it well to give here the names of various sea- 
fish to be met with during the different mon^ of the 
year. Those fish which are in their finest condition for 
table will be found italicised under their proper months. 
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January. — ^Brill, cod, coal-fisli, dory, eel, haddock^ 
lingy mackerel, pout, red gurnard, shell-fish, skate, 
smelt, whiting. 

February. — ^Brill, cod, dab, eel, linfr, mackerel, pout, 
red gurnard, shell-fish, smelt, sprat, whiting. 

March. — Brill, conger, dah, mackerel, pout, shell- 
fish, skate, smelt, sprat, turbot. 

April. — Bfill, conger, dah, eel, hake, mackerel, pout, 
scad, shell-fish, skate, smelt, thomback, turbot. 

May. — ^Bass, brill, conger, dory, hake, launce, macke- 
rel, mullet, pollack, scad, skate, smelt, turbot, wrasse. 

June. — Bass, brill, bream, conger, dory, eel, flounder, 
hake, balibut, mackerel, mullet, pilchard, plaice, pol- 
lack, smelt, soles, thomback, turbot, wrasse. 

July. — ^Bass, brill, bream, confer, dab, flounder, hake, 
halibut, launce, mullet, pilcbard, plaice, pollack, skate, 
sole, turbot. 

August. — Bass, bream, brill, conger, dab, dorv, 
flounder, gurnard, herring, hake, halibut, launce, mtu- 
let (red and grey), pilchard, plaice, pollack, skate, sole, 
turbot, whiting. 

SeptcTober. — ^Bass, bream, coal-fish, conger, flounder, 
ffumard, hcike, halibut, herring, pilchard, plaice, poU 
Lack, shell-fish. 

October. — ^Brill, cod, conger, dab, flounder, gurnard, 
haddock, hake, halibut, mullet, pilchard, plaice, pollack, 
shell-fish, shad, skate, smelt, sole, turbot. 

November. — Brill, cod, codling, dab, eel, flounder, 
haddock, halibut, hake, herring, lin^r. pilchard, plaice, 
pout, shad, shell-fish, smelt, sole, turbot. 

December. — Coal-fish, cod, codling, haddock, hake, 
linf^, mackerel, pout, shell-fish, skate, smelt, 
whiting. 

The above list is only intended as a general guide, 
and probably some of the various sea-fish may differ 
in their habits according to the locality. 
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During the months of July and August, certain parts 
of the coast are visited by countless myriads of the 
herring-fiy, which keep close to the surface of the 
water. They can be taken wholesale in buckets, baskets, 
baj^-nets, or, in fact, in any utensil, by simply lowering 
it into the water and liftiujg it up again. These minute, 
silvery creatures, called in London " whitebait,'' are 
delicious when fried in butter; they are also a deadly 
bait for cod, hake, haddock — in fact, for all large fish. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GENERAL HINTS. 

IN this chapter I will call attention to some import- 
ant hints, several of which have been given in the 
preceding pages, but which will bear repetition. 

1. Never go to sea without satisfying yourself that 
the boat is all right and seaworthy. Do not let the 
brightness or calmness of the day lull your watchful- 
ness on this point. The warmer the day, the more 
liable vou are to be visited by a sudden squall. Never 
go to leeward in a small boat, otherwise, if the wind 
should rise, much difliculty may be experienced in re- 
turning. In small sailing craft the main-sheet should 
be belayed by a sinffle turn and a bi^ht, so that, by 
pulling at the end oi the rope, it may be cast off at a 
moment's notice in case a squall should strike the sail. 

Always carry an old macintosh or "oiler" with you 
to protect you from spray or a sudden downpour of rain. 

A convenient little boat, which could be used for any 
class of sea-fishing, is one 13ft. Gin. long, with a good 
beam, and rigged with lug-sail and small mizen. The 
ballast should be cast to fit snugly below the bottom 
boards. Such a boat will row and sail well, and they 
are much used by fishermen on the Cornish coast. For 
fishing some distance from land, however, a more power- 
ful boat is advisable. Always take care that the gun- 
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wale of the boat is entirely free from naib, and kas no 
obstructions to the convenient hauling of lines or nets. 
When going out whiffing, always take a " killick," or 
large stone, with you with a few fathoms of "road** 
(rop^), so that you can anchor if the wind and tide are 
against you, 

A boat-mat is useful when much fowii^ has to be 
done, and should measure 17in. by lOin. Th» material 
should consist of coarse canvas "thrummed'* with 
white cotton, which could be readily washed when 
dirty. Attach it to the thwart by pieces of tape, sewn 
on to each end. Cushions are also used for this purpose. 




Pig:. 55.*Oaff-hook with tpike at bottom, and the tame fitted into handle. 

2. Gaffs. — ^Fig. 55 shows a capital gaff, with the 
method of fixing it into the handle. It snould be made 
of the best steel, carefully tempered, about fin. 
thick near the base, and Sin. in width from the point 
across the curve measuring from the outside. The 
bottom is furnished with a spike as shown, which, after 
being passed through a hole in the handle, is clenched 
at the back. A brass ferrule is afterwards passed oyer 
the point and holds it firmly. The handle is 2ft. lOin. 
long and made of ash, and may be provided with a knob 
at me end for conger-fishing. It should be varnished 
with two coats of yacht spar varnish to keep out the wet. 
A common gaff could be made by lashing a large conger 
hook to a stout stick with strong twine, and filing off 
the barb. Always clean your gaff after a day's fishing 
with emery paper, and apply a little vaseline. 
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3. Clothucg. — ^Wear the oldest elothea for sea-fisliing 
with coloured flannel shirt and in cold weather wrap 
np warmly. A bine-knitted " guernsey/' such as fisher- 
men wear, will be found a great comfort in keeping the 
body warm. A waterproof ajot^n is useful in protect- 
ing the clothes frcmi wet in hauling lines and gear. For 
keeping the feet warm and dry there is notmng equal 
to a pair of long waterproof boots, with a pair of thick 
stockings underneath. The best boots are made of 
leather, covered with rubber, and a pair will last for 
years. If raining, pull your trousers over them, so that 
the water will not enter the boots. To dry the inside, 
heat some beans in the oven and i>our them into the 
boots, leaving them all night. In the morning they 
will be found quite dry and ready to wear. 

4. Always steep your gut-tackle in fresh water for 
a few minutes after use. Also spread your hand-line 
to dry on a grass-plot, or any convenient spot, before 
you wind it on the frame. B/cmove artificial baits 
from the line; rinse them in fresh water, and dry care- 
fully; this will prevent their tarnishing. Polish spin- 
ners with a little plate-powder and a brush, and always 
use them as brignt as possible. 

5. Never purchase small hooks, gut, snooding, or 
lines in any but the very best shops. 

6. Do not use bait that is in the least tainted, except 
on certain occasions which have been m^itioned. 

7. Never go out without knife, gaS, and plenty of 
spare tackle, sinkers, and hooks, in case of emergency. 

8. When whiffing alone, always attach the oars 
securely to the gunwale bv short lanyards in case you 
should drop one overboard. 

9. When going out on a night-fishing expedition, 
never take with you a nervous, fidgety companion. 
Never go out without plenty of matches, and at least 
four lanterns — one for mast-nead, one for stem, one for 
bow, and one for use when baiting, unhooking, &c. The 
lantern on mast-head (pole fastened to centre seat, and 
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about 7ft. high) should have red glass; the common 
stable lanterns are the best. 

10. If the night is cold, remember that hot coffee is 
the most warming of all fluids. You can bring it 
ready-made in a cohered can, and re-heat it OTer a 
spirit or oil lamp arrangement, either of which can be 
purchased, kettle and all, at any oil-shop, for about 
Is. 6d. The heat engendered in the system by coffee 
lasts many times as long as the heat caused by ardent 
spirits. Once September comes in, the nights are in- 
variably cold at sea. 

11. Never argue on politics or religion with your 
boatman. Carry an old watch with you to which a 
leather or hair chain is attached. 

12. See that all your gear is in good order before 
you start. TTse fine but strong lines adapted to the 
nsh you are seeking, and, guided by the foregoing 
instructions, you cannot fail to enjoy some success in 
sea-fishing. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FISHING STATIONS. 

TO those fond of sea-fishinff, I think the following 
particidars of various Engliw and Welsh fishing- 
stations will be of use, as it will enable them to select 
the^ace best calculated to give good results at the time 
of the year they are able to get away. The list has 
been compiled from particulars supplied bv residents in 
the places mentioned, and every care has been taken to 
insure accuracy; but it is needless to say that I should 
be greatly indebted to any readers who will i>oint out 
any errors, or supply additional information for use in 
a future edition. 
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(Ctidiffmiiahin).— Fisftlnir t Good. Fiihi Ban, eod. gurnard. 

■Mckerel. Ac. But montht t March to September. 

Ab«r4oT«j (MttioDiethahiit). -tithing : Good. Fish: Baae. codlinc, flat 
flih. mackerel, oewin. pollack, Ac. B€$t M<mth$ : Jane to October. 

Abaryorth (OanUffaashire).— FMhma : F«ir. Fieh: Oronnd-fish. Be$t 
Monthi t June to October. 

Aba ryt w /i h (Cardiganahire).— Fis^tn^ : Good. Fish : Bass, sara^nl, 
herring, mackerel, skate, Ac. Bett Months : Aagust to October. 

Aldabvfh (Soffolk).— fuMfip *. Good. Fish : Bass, cod. codling, eel. sole, 
plaioe, whiting, Ac. Best Months : June to Noyember. 

Aldamaj.— FitMnp : Good. Fish : Atberine, bass, bream, conger, garfish, 
mackerel, pollack, whiting, Ac. Best Months : April to Jaly. 



Waterloo Square 




Pig. 56.— Chart of the Bognor Fishing-grounds, showing 
positions of rocks. 



Allonbj (Comberland).— FuAtno : Fair. Fish : Codling, floonder, herring, 
sole, Ac. Best Months : Jane to October. 

Alamonth (Northamberland).— Fu/itno : Good. Fish : Floonder. gamard, 
flat-fish, haddock, mackerel, saithe, whiting, Ac. Best Months : Jane to 
September. 

Appladora (N. DoTon).— fttftina : Fair. Fish i Bass. Best Months : Jane 
to September. 

Bftmburfli (Northamberland).~Ftshma : Good. Fish : Billet, cod. flat-fish, 
haddock, ling, lythe. mackerel. Ac. Best Months : Jane to September. 

Baafham (S. DeTon).~fts/iina : Good. Fish : Bass, pilchards, pollack. Ac. 
Best Months ; Jane to September. 

Barmouth (Merionethshire).— Ft«/itn0r -. Good. Fish : Bass, codling, had- 
dock, mackerel, pollack, skate, whiting, Ac. Best Months : Aagost to October. 

Boaumarls (Anglesey).— Ft«Atna : Very good. Fish : Bass, cod, codling, 
gamard. herring, mackerel, mallet, pollack, sole, tarbot, whitebait, whiting, 
Ac. Best Months : Jaly to October. 
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POOLE 



BOURNEMOUTH 




^>\>o^^ 



,t^* H 



tandfast P* 
^OUHarry&HisWife 



Pig. 57.— Chart of the Fiahing-froundt near Swanage and Bournemouth, 
with depth in fathoms. 



Fiff. s8.~Chart showing Position of Sewage Outfall at Bournemouth— 
a good station for flat fish, whiting, and chad. 
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Bonbildc* (I. of Wight).— Fi«ftmo : Fmir. Fish: Herring, mackerel, 
whiting, poat, Ac. Best Months : Jane to S^>teinber. ▲ olwuri of the Isle of 
Wight is given in Fig 68. 

BotIiIII (Sotsex).— FMfttfiff : Poor. Fish: Bream, cod. ed, plaice, whiting. 
Ac. But MoHths : April to September. The coaai eastwards to Bye Bay and 
westwards to Beachy Bead is shown in the chart. Fig. 63. 

Bldatord (N. DeTon).— Fis/itna : Fair. Fish: Bass. Best Months: Jane 
to October. 

BlMkpool (Lanes.).— fisMna : Fair. Fish: Codling and HaclLerel. Best 
Months : June to October. 










Fig. 59.— Chart of the Sussex Coast from Worthing to Seaford. The 
crosses show the best spots and the figures the depth in fathoms. 




Bogaor (Sussex).— ftshtna .* Fair. Fisih: Bass, bream, cod, flat-fish, 
maclcerel. whiting, wrasse. Ac. Best Months : August to October. The fishing 
grounds are shown in the chart. Fig. 56. and the adjacent coast in Fig. 69. 

Bonoliiiroli (I. of Wight).— Ttsiitna : Fair. Best Months : June to Septem^ 
ber. 

8o0CMitl« (Cornwall).- Fis/itna : Fair. Fish: Flat-fish, mackerel, pollack. 
Best Months : July to October. 

Bonmomoiith (Hants).— Fts/ttna : Fair. Fish : Chad, dab, flat-fish, smelt, 
and whiting. Best Months : August to October. A chart of the Bournemouth, 
Poole, and Swanage stations is given in Fig. 57. and Fig. 58 shows the position 
of the sewage outfall— an excellent spot for flat-fish, whiting, and chad, and 
by no means offensive. 

BridUngton Qnay (Yorks .).—Fisliina : Good. Fish : Billet, brill, cod. cod 
ling. dab. eel. gurnard, herring, mackerel, plaice^ pollack, sole, torbot, 
whiting. Ac. Best Months : July to October. 
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Bridport (Dursety.^Fishing : Fair, 
mackerel, grey mallet, pollack, pout, Ac. 

BrijKhtUaffMa (Essex).-^tsAin0 : Fair. 
Slc. Best Months : S^tember and October. 



Fi9h : Bass, blinn. 
Best M<mth$ : June 



bream, coager, 
to Septemb^. 



Fish: Codling, plaice, whiting. 



Britfhton {Husaex}.— Fishing : Fair. Fish : Bass, bream, cod, conger, plaice, 
pollack, whitmg, &c. Best Months : July to November. The best spots are 
shown by the crosses in the chart. Fig. 50; and the larger chart (Fig. eo) in- 
dicates a favourite ground. 

Brishain (S. Devon). —Fishina : Very good. Fish : Bass, bream, conger, 
dab. mackerel, plaice, pollack, whiting, Ac. Best Months : July to October. 
Broad XftTtn (Femb.).— See Little Haven. 

Broadstairs (Keai). -^Fishing : Very fair. Fish : Cod. codling, conger, dsb. 
plaice, and whiting-j>out. Best Months : August to October. A chart of the 
neighbouring coast is given in Fig. 71. 




Fig. Oo.^Chart showing a favourite Fishing-ground about a miles oft 
Kemp Town, Brighton. 



Bnda (ComweXL).— Fishing : Fair. Fish : Bass, grey mullet, &c. Best 
Months : June to October. 

Budlalffli Saltartoa (S. Dewoo).— Fishing 
dab, mackerel, grey mullet, pollack, pout, rock 



g : Good. Fish t Baes, conger, 
ck-fish, whiting. Bjst MotT 



July to October. A chart of the coast In this district is given in Fig. 61. 

Bnmhain (Som.). ^Fishing : Fair. Fish : Cod. dab. flounder, plaice, sole. 
&c. Best Months : May to December. 



Bass, gurnard, and mackerel. Best 
Bock-whiting, Ac. 



Fish: 



Best 



CmmMTVon.— Fishing : Good. Fish : 
Months : July to S^tember. 

Charmontli CDoTsei). ^Fishing : Fair. 
Months : May to September. 

Ghrlatdmroh (Ranis.).— Fishing : Good. Fish : Bass, mackerel, pollack, 
Best Months : June to August. The position of Christchurch Ledge is indi- 
cated in the chart of the Isle of Wight (Fig. 68). 
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M {Baaex).^Fiihino : Poor. Fish : Plaice, whiting. &e. Best 

Months : September and October. 

GlMtliorpM {LincB.y—Fishing : Fair. Fish : Cod. conger. haddoclL. ling, 
plaice, ikate. sole. Ac. Best Months : June to October. 

01«T«dOB (Qom.). -^Fishing : Fair. Fish : Cod, conger, dab, sole, whiting. 
Ac. Best Months : Joly to November. 

CnoTtllj (N. 'D€fon).~'Fishino : Fair. Fish : Bass, Ac. Best Months : June 
(0 October. 

Colwya Bajr (Denbighshire).— fi^Titna : Fair. Best Months : July to 
October. 

Oomb« Xartia (N. Devon).— Fts^tno : Fair. Fish : Bream, cod. pollack. 
Ac. Best Months : J one to October, ^e coast from here to Morte Bay is 
shown hi Fig. 67. 




Fig. 6x.— Chart of the South Devon Coast from Bxmouth to Sidmouth, 
showing the depth in fathoms. Budleigh Salterton is a very good station. 

CowM (I. of Wignt).— Fisftino : Fair. Fish : Bass, mackerel, mallet, smelt. 
Ac. Best Months : July to October. A chart of the Isle of Wight is given in 
Fig. 6B. 

Ori«ol«th (Carnarvonshire).— FtsAing : Fair. Fish : Flounder, garnard. 
skate, whiting, Ac. Best Months : Jane to September. 

Grom«r (Norfolk).— FtsAtno : Fair. Fish : Bass, codling, mackerel, plaice, 
and whiting. Best Itonthf : Jaly to October. 

Dartmontli (8. Devon).— Fts^ttna : Fair. Fish : Bass, conger, pollack, 
whiting. Best Month : Angast. 

Dawllsh (S. Dev(m).— Fishing : Qood. Fish : Dab. herring, mackerel, 
whiting-pollack, whiting-poat, and whiting. Best Months : March to Sept- 
ember. 

Dottl (Kent).— FtsAina : Very ffood. Fish -. Cod. codling, dab. horse- 
mackerd, plaice, pollack, poat, whiting. Ac. Best Months : Jnly, October to 
January. A favourite fishing ground is shown in Fig. 62. and Figs. 71 and 74 
are charts of the adjacent coast. 
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FUh : Baaa. chad, gray mallet. 
May to NoTember. A chart of 



Fish'. Baaa, flat-fiah. 



DaTonport (S. Devon). —Fishing -. Good, 
mackerel, pollack, smelt. &c. Best Months 
Plymouth Soond is shown in Fig. 73. 

lUiUMi IMnlla {C&marvoiishiTe).— Fishing -. Fair< 
mackerel, Ac. Best Months -. June to October. 

BoufflM (I. of Man).— Fts/imtr : Good. Fish : Cod, conger, flnke. herring, 
mackerel, pMlack, whiting, &c. Best Months i June to September. 

BoTar (Kesk^.— Fishing : Good. Fish : Baas, flonnders. mackerel, muUet. 
pollack, Fock-fish. smelt, whiting-poat, Ac. Best Months: Jane to Sept- 
ember. 





Fig. te.— Chart of the Kentish Coast firom Deal to Ramsgate. The croas 
shows a favourite fishing-ground near the pier. 



BoTaroovrt (EaBex).— Fishing : Poor. 
Best Months : March to Noyember. 



Fish : Codling, mallet, and sole. 



Bowndarrj (CotnvraXi). -^Fishing : Good. Fish -. Pollack, &c. Best Months -. 
July to October. 

SMitbonma (Sussex). —Fiihing : Fair. Fish : Baas, bream, cod. coiiger, dab. 
plaice, p<^]ack. sole, whiting, &c. Best Months : Aagnst to OctobOT. The cooat 
from here to Bye Bay is shown in the chart, Fig. 63. 

eel. 
ay to 



Bsmontli (S. Devon).— Fishing : Good 
floander, mackerel, plaice, pollack, whitinj 
October. " " ' 



Fish : Bass, bream, conger, dab, 

. ^ . ^ i*i»K' Ac- B^8t Months: Ma; 

A chart of the coasi from here to Sldmoath is given in Fig. 61. 

G 
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Pig. 03*— Chart of the Sussex Coast from Beachy Head to Rye Bay, 
showing depth in fathoms. Hastings Pier is one of the best spots 
for pout. 




Pig. 64.— Chart showing a favourite ground off Bopeep Station, Hastings, 
with the depth in fathoms. The New Pier is (a good place for whiting, 
bass, and conger. 
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rftlmontli (CarnwBll).— Fishing : Fair. Fish : Ban, chad, cod, cougar, 
ffumard, liake, mackerel, grey mullet, pollack, Ac. Best Months: Jabr to 
October. 



rallzstowa (Sultolk). ^Fishing : Fair. 
Best Months : September and October. 



Fish : Plaice, eole, whiting, 4c. 



Ferrxslda (Carmartbenshire).— FtaAinir : Fair. Fish : 
Best Months : June to October. 



Baaa, mackenl, 4c. 



Filey (Yorks.). ^Fishing : Very sood. Fish : Brill, coalfish. cod, conger, dab, 
enmard, haddock, parr, plaice, pollack, and whiting. Best Months : Jime to 
September. A chari of the coast from here to Scarborough ii given in Fig. 76, 
the best grounds being indicated by crosses. 

nshgiiard (Temb.y-Fishing : Qood. Fish : Codling, conger, crab, gurnard, 
ling, lobster, mackerel, plaice, pollack, and whiting. Best Months : July to 
Septinnb«r. 

llamborouffh (Torks.).~Ft9/itn(r : Good. Fish : Billet, coalfish, pollack, 4c. 
Best Months : June to October. 




Fig. 0s.— Chart of the Hastings Coast from the New Pier to a good swim 
off the Castle Rocks, with depth in fathoms. 

Fleetwood (iMica.). —Fishing : Poor. Fish •. Brill, cod, gurnard, hake, sole, 
whiting, 4c. Best Months : Hay to January. 

Folkastone (Kent).~J^i8^ina : Very good. Fish : Bass, cod. plaice, sole, and 
whiting. Best Months : July to October. 

Fowosr (Ck>rnwall).~J^tsliina : Yenr good. Fish : Cod, conger, ling, mackerel, 
plaice, pollack, sole, whiting. 4c. Best Months : July to October. 

Frashwftter (I. of Wight).— FisTting : Fair. * Fish : Bass, mullet, and 
whiting. Best Months-. June and July for whiting; winter months for the 
rsst. 

Ck>odwiak (Pemb.).— Fts/iina : Poor. Fish : Mackerel, plaice, whiting, &c. 
Best Months : August and September. 

Grimsby (Lines.).— FisAtno : Fair. Fish -. Codling, conger, flounder, smelt, 
whiting, 4c. Best Months : June to September. 

Onenuiey.— Ft8litn(7 : Good. Fish : Bass, brill, cod, conger, dory, gurnard, 
mackerel, mullet, plaice, pollack, ray, sole, turbot, rock-fish, whiting, 4c. 
Best Months -. June to September. 

g2 
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•wb«rl (Oudiffaiiflliire).— I^ftlna : Fair. Bett Months : June to October. 
SartluUI (N. Tkrum). -Wishing : Good. Fiih : Baas. Be$t Month$ : Juno 
to October. 

. Barwloh (Bssez).— fttUna : Fair. Fi$h : Cod. conger, whiting. Ac. Best 
Mimthi : May to October. 

Bastlags (BnB$ex).'^i$hing : Oood. Fia/i : Bam. bream, conger, gurnard, 
pollack, aole. whiting-poat. Ac. But Months : Jane to October. The coa^ 
irom Beacby Head to Itye Bi^ ia ehown in the chart. Fig. 63. 1%e crosses in 
Figs. 64 to 66 indicate some fafonrito groands off Bo-Peep Station, tho Castlo 
Bocits. aad the rodts opposito Warrior Sqaare respectivdy. 







Pig. 66.— Chart showing a capital ground ( x ) off the Rocks near Warrior 
Square, Hastings, with depth in fathoms. 



Sajling Island (HaBt8.).~Ft8/itna : Good. Fish : Bass, mackerel, grey 
aad red mallet, plaice, rock-fish. sole, whiting. Ac. Best Months : June to 
Aagust. 

Xamo Bay (Keni). —Fishing : Good.. Fish : Codling, dab. plaice, pout, sole, 
whiting, Ac. Best Months : May to September. 



«M»juaM» (Norfolk).~Fi«Atn(r r Good. Fish : Brill, butt. cod. mackerel, 
mallet, salmon, trout, plaice, d^c. Best Months : March to October. 

Bolyboad (Anglesey).— FMfttaa : Good. Fish : Pollack, whiting, &c. Best 
Months : Augruat to October. 

Somsoa (Yoiks.).— FisAina : Fair. Fish : Cod. ling, mackerel, and whiting. 
Best Months : June to September. 

Kojlako (Cheshire).— FisAtna : Po<Mr. 

Hunstanton (Norfolk).— FisT^in^ : Fair. Best Months : March to October. 
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Ryth« (Kent) .—^isftinp : Good. Fish : Bast. cod. mackerel, plaice, eole, and 
whiting. Bett Months : Jaly to October. 

Zliraoombe (N. Devon).— FM^in^r : Qood. Fish : Bass, bream, cod. confer, 
flat-fish. ling, molkt. pollack, tamlin. whiting. Ac. Best Months t Aajist, 
October, and Decemb^. A chart of the adjacent coast is given in Fig. 67. 

Znstow (N. Devon).— Fishing I Good. Fish: Bass, cod, salmon. Best 
Months : Hay to October. 

Isla of Ibun.— Particulars of the fishing-gronnda are given under Douglas. 
Port Erin, and Bamsey. 



Morte 







Fig. 67.— Chart of the North Devon Coast from Morte Bav to Combe 
"' -• -- •-• • '• ' ' '- — " • •' - ad c 



Martin Bay. with depth in fathoms. Very large ling and 
taken off Ilfracombe. 



conger are 



Zsla of Wight.— The east coast of the island affords the best fishing. 
Particulars are given under Bembridge, Cowes, Byde, Sandown, Totland Bay, 
and Ventnor. A chart of the island is shown in Fig. 68. 

^•Tn&f .—Fishing : Good. Fish : Bass, bream, conger, mackerel, mullet, 
plaice, pollack, pout, rock-fish, sole, whiting. Best Months : Aiwil to July. 

Xingsbrldffa (S. BeYon).— Fishing : Good. Fish : Bass. Ac. Best Months : 
Jnne to October. 

Xinffsdown (Kent).— Fishing : Fair. Best Months : June to October. 

ton Plug (Sussex).— Fisfttna : Fair. Best Months : June to Septomber. 
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Q,^»wJh*ifc^ Ledge 




Pig. 68.— Chart of the Itle of Wight, showing depth in fathoms. The best 
llshiag-grounds are on the east coast, from Ryde to Sandown. Christ- 
church Ledge and the Outer Nab are good spots. 




Pftgham Hi 



Pig. 69.-^hart of the Sussex Coast from Selsea Bill to Littlehampton, 
showing depth in fathoms. Littlehampton Harbour is a fine spot for 
bass and grey mullet. An enlarged chart of the Bognor station is 
given in Fig. 56. 
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Aee (N. Devon). -^Fishitia : Good. Fish : Ban. cod, pollack, whiiing. Ac. 
Best Months : June to Angiisi. 

ZiM-oii-8ol«nt (HMiiiB),^Fishino : Fair. Fish : Whiting. Ac. Best Monthe x 
September and Oetober, 

XdttlehAiiipton (Bnaaei). ^Fishing : Fair. Fish : Ban. bream, eel. grtj 
mallet, and smelt. Best' Months : Hay and June. A chart of the adjacent 
coast is givoi in Fig. 69. 

Uttle Kftven and Broad XaTan (Pemb.).— Fu/itna : Fair. Fish : BaM. 
mackerel, poRack. Ac. Best Months i June to September. 




[kthouse 

ess 
ithout« 
h markets 
w Harbour 



Fig. 70.— Chart of Lowestoft Harbour and the adjacent coast. The harbour 
abounds in smelts and eels, and the shore in codling. 

Usard (CornwaXl).— Fishing i Qood. Fish : Bass, pollack, &c. Best 
Months : June to October. 

Xlandndao (Carnarvonshire).— J^ttfttn^ : Good. Fish : Codling, conger, 
crab, dab, flounder, whiting. Ac. Best Months : June to September. 

Llanfatrfaohan (Carnarvonshire).— Fit/itna : Fair. Fish : Bass, codling, 
dab, mackerel, mallet, plaice, sole. Ac. Best Months -. April to (October. 

Uanffranog (Cardiganshire).— Jts/iin(7 : Good. Fish : Bass, cod, garnet, 
mackerel, sewm, sole, and whitmg. Best Months : July to November. 

Uanstaphan (Carmarthenshire).— FtsTitna : Fair. Fish : Sewin, Ac. Best 
Months : Jaly and Aagost. 

IrfKM, East and West (Cornwall).— Fis/itna : Good. Fish : Bass, chad, 
mackerel, pollack, ray. skate, whiting. &c. Best Months : August to Nov- 
ember. 
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AowMtofl CSunctSO.—Fishinq : Good. Fishx Batt, oodlingr. conser. 
■ackerel. mallei, plmlce. melt, whiting. Ac. Best Montfu : Aagut to October. 
A chftrt of the harboox and ooast is giren in Fig. 70. 

^TflM WLtim CDormih—FiMhmo : Fair. Fish : Bass, mackerel. Ac. B9$t 
Months ; Jane to September. 

IgrslBClon (EMhi^. ^Fishina : Fair. Fish: Base, floander, grey mallet, 
pkioe, Ac Brnt Months : Jane to September. 

XqrmMomth (N. Deron).— ftt^inp : Fairly good. Fish : Baee. conger, eel. 
mackerel, grey moUet. pollack, rock-fish, whiting. Ac. Best Months -. May to 
September. 



. foreland 



OEALlI'.^ 
WALMER'/irsta * 


3| 51 

Broadstairs 
Knolls 


^^^xl 


• 



Fig. 71.— Chart of the Kentish Coast firom Margate to the South Foreland, 
nving the depth in fathoms. An enlarged chart of the Ramsgate and 
Pegwell Bay district is given in Pig« 74, and another of Ramsgate to 
Deal in Fig. 68. 

X^fham (Lanes.).— FisAina : Fair. Fts^i : Oodling. flake, gamard. mackerel, 
ray. sole, skate, tarbot, Ac. Best Months : Jnly to S^tember. 

Mablethorpo (Linci.).— FisA : Sole, plaice. Ac. 

Kaldon (Essex).— FuAina : Fair. Fish : Cod. dab. ling, whiting. Ac. Be9t 
Months : Jane to November. 

Haaorblar (Pemb.).— FisAtng : Fair. Fish : Bass, garnard. grey and red 
mallet, plaice, Ac. But Months : ICay to September. A chart of the coast 
from here to Tenby is given in Fig. 78. 

Marasion (Cornwall).— FIsAtna : Good. Fish : Bream, chad, conger, hake, 
mackerel, whiting. Ac. Best Months : Jaly to October. 
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Mftrg»t« (Kent). —FUhing : Fair. Fi$h : Bass, conger, floander. mackerel, 
mallei, pollack, and whiting. Best Months : Aagnsi to October. A chart of the 
cotfSt from Hargate to the Booth Foreland is gnren in Fig. 71. and another of 
ftamsgate and district in Fig. 74. 



-_ (Yorks.).— Fis^itna : Fair. Fish-. Cod. dab. oodling. flat-fish, 
gurnard, haddock, whiting, Ac. Best Months : ICay to September. 

MrnkgUm&T (Ck>mwall).— Fis^tna : Good. Fisht Baas, bream, chad. cod. 
conger, dab. gnmard. herring, mackerel. Ung. pilchard. poUack. Ac. Best 
Months: Karch to September. A chart of the coaat from here to Dodman 
Point is given in Fig. 72. 




oGwineas Rocks 



Pig. 7a.~Chart of the South Cornish Coast from 
Dodman Point, showing the depth in fathoms, 
in the bay all the year round. 



Mevaglssey Bay to 
Fishing can be had 



miford XftTan (Ptmh.).— Fishing : Good. Fish : God, gnmard. mackerel, 
and whiting. Best Months : June to NoYcmber. 



lUiiahaad (Bom.). -^Fishing 
July to October. 

Moracamba 9mj (LAncB.).— Fishing : Good. 
Ac. Best Months : Angrust and September. 

Mndalord (Hants.).— Fis^ina : Good. Fish : Bass, mackerel, 
whiting-pont, and whiting. Best Months : May to October. 

Mnlllon (Cornwall).— Ft«/iin(r : Qood. Fish : 
Months : Jane to October. 



Poor. Fish : Dab. whiting, Ac. Best Months : 

Fish : Codling, conger, flake, 

pollack. 

Conger, pollack. Ac. Best 
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{,Q]Mm.),^-Fiihino X Poor. 

V«iw Briglitam (Cheshire).— fts^tina : Poor. Fiih : Whiting. Be$t Monthi : 
lUrdi ud XprU. 

V«wluiT«a (BnMvx).^-Fithmg : Fsir. Fiih : Bass, whiting, &c. . Best 
Momth$ : Jane to October. 

V«wport (Ttmb.)^^Fuhing : Good. Fish : Bass, gurnard, mackerel, pollack. 
whiiimg. Ac. Best Months : June to September. 

Vfw Q«aj (Oardiganshire) .—Fifhina : Good. Fiih : Dab. gamard. had- 
dock, mackerel, sole, tarbot. and whiting. Best Months : June to August. 




Pig. 73.— Chart of Plymouth Sound, showing the depth in fathoms. 
A very fine station. Most fish can be taken here. 



V«wqii%y (Cornwall).— Fis/ima : Fair, 
sole. Ac. Best Months : June to October. 



Fisht Bream, mackerel, pollack. 



Vftdstow (0>mwall).— Ftsftma : Oood. Fish : Bass, conger, gnmard, mack- 
erel, mallet, plaice, pollack, skato, smelt, tarbot. Ac. Best Months : Jane to 
Angost. 

Faigaton (S. Devon).— Fisftmo : Poor. Fish: Bass, cod. conger, dab. 
mackerel, pollack, whiting. Ac. Best Months : May to October. A chart of 
Torfoay is shown m Fig. 79. 

Pftllinf (Norfolk).— Ftsftina : Fair. Fish : Mackerel, plaice, sole, Ac. Best 
Months : March to October. , 

Par (Cornwall).— Fts/iina : Fair. Fish : Conger, pollack, Ac. Best Months : 
Jane to September. 
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P»rkston« (JDonet).— Ft<?itna : Fair. Fish : Bftw, conger, dab. grty nmlkt. 
pollack, whiting, wiaate. 

Paal (I. of liAn). —Fishing : Voy good. Fish : Bream, cod. codling, conger. 
flat-fiAh, gomard, mackerel, plaice, pollack, rock-cod, whiting, wrasse. Ac. 
Beit Monthi : Jane to Aagnst. 

^•mbray anA MxLtrj Fort (Carmarthoishir^.— fSsAina : Fair. Fish : 
&aB, cod, conger, gamanl, mackerel, mnllet. Ac. But Month* : Majr to 
Aagoft. 

Ptndlaa (Oamiartheashire).^Ft«Mfia : Fair. Fish : Bret, plaice, sewin, 
sole, Ac. Beat Months : May to August. 

Penmaaiiamwr (Carnarvon8hire).~Fis/ima : Good. Fith : Bass, cod, Ac. 
Beet Months : June to October. 

Pamaaoa (Oomwall).— f mAui^ : Very good. Fish : Bream, chad, cod. 
conger, gamard, hake, mackerel, mullet, pollack, tnrbot. and whiting. Best 
Months : July to September. 

Flymontli (S. Deivon).— Fishing : Excellent. Fish : Bass, bream, chad, cod, 
conger, dory, gurnard, hake, mackerel, mallet, pollack, smelt, whiting. Ac. 
Best Months : June to October. A chart of the Sound is shown in Fig. TZ. 

Polparro (Oomwedl^. ^Fishing : Good. Fish : Bream, conger, mackerel, 
pollack, whiting. Best Months : Jane to October. 

Poola (Ban^).— Fishing : Poor. Fish : Codling, conger, pollack, smelt, 
whiting, Ac. Best Months : Jahr to November. A chart of Poole fiarboor 
and adjacent coast is given is Fig. S7. 

Port Zrln (I. of Uiai). —Fishing -. Fair. Fish : Ck)d, codling, conger, 
gamard, mackerel, plaice, pollack, whiting. Ac. Best Months : August and 
September. 

Porthcawl (Glam.).— FtsMn^ : Fair. Fish : Bass, mackerel. Ac. Best 
Months : Jane to September. 

PortBoatlio (Cornwall) .—Fts/itna .* Good. Fish : Bass, bream, pollack, Ac. 
Best Months : May to S^tember. 

Pmwiia CoTo (Cornwall) .-^Fts/itno : Good. Fish : Cod. conger, hake, and 
pollack. Best Months : April to October. 

PwlUiali (Carnarvonshire).— Fisfttna < Fair. Fish : Bass, brill, codling, 
ffnmard, plaice, skate, sole, turbot. whiting, Ac. Best Months : April to 
September. 

(I. of Kan). —Fishing : Fair. Fish -. Bream, coalfish. cod. codling. 



conger, fluke, herring, ling, mackerel, plaice, pollack, whiting, wrasse. Ac. 
Best Months : April to September. 



Bamsgata (Kent).— Ft s/ttna : Fair. Fish : Bass, brill, cod, codlinf . dab. 
flat-fish, flounder, mallet, plaice, sole, and whiting. Best Months: Jular to 
October. Fig. 62 shows a chart of the coast from nere to Deal; Fig. 71 from 
Margate to the South Foreland; and Fig. 74 of Bamsgate andPegw^l Bay. 

Badear (Torks.).— FtsAtn^ : Very good. Fts^ : Codling, dab, haddock, 
mackerel, wniting. Ac. Best Months : May to September. 

Molkw.— Fishing : Fair. Fish : Billet, cod. codling, conger, dab, gurnard, 
haddock, halibut, mackerel, rockling, skate, sole, whitmg. Ac. Best Months : 
May to September. 

MxokMWitik.— Fishing : Fair. Fish : Cod. ling, haddock, Ac. Best Months : 
June to November. 

Byde (I. of Wight).— Ft«7im(7 : Good. Fish : Bsss, mackerel, pollack, 
whiting-pout, Ac Best Months : July to September. A chart of the Isle of 
Wight is given in Fig. 68. 

My {Kenih— Fishing : Fair. Fish : Bass, flat-fish, Ac. A chart of the coast 
from here to Beachy Head is given in Fig. 63. 

M. Anna's (Imicb.).— Fishing : Poor. 
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(Comberland).— #'t<Aiiif : Fair. Fi»h: Cod. Best Months: Feb- 
ruary. March. Bcptember. and October. 

•t. INiTldli (Ptmh.).^PiiMng : Good. Fith : Gurnard, mackerel. &c. Best 
Months : July to September. 

•t. !▼•• (Comwall).— ^t«fctfi(7 : Good. Fish : Bass, bream, cod. oonfirer. 
gurnard, hake. ling, plaice^ pollack, skate. Ac. Best Months : May to October. 

•I. Tftoanrdg (Sossez).— Fia^iiJip ; Good. Fish : Bream, conger, gurnard, 
sole, whiting. Ac. Best Months : Jane to October. A chart of tttt coast east 
and west of St. Leonards is givA in Fig. 63. 



Station 




Fig. 74.^Cliart of Ramsgate, Pcgwell Bay, and Sandwich Haven. The 
adjacent coasts are shown in Pigs. 6a and 71. 



^ at'a Bajr (Kent).— Fwfc : Mackerel, whiting. Ac. Best Months : 

May to Ociober. 

Wt, llawas (Cornwall).— Ft3fttn(r : Qood. Fish : Bass. chad, conger, 
mackerel, pollack. Ac. Best Months : May to September. 

Saloomba (S. Devon).— ftsMna : Fair. Fish: Bass. chad, mackerel. Ac. 
Best Months : July to September. 

Saltbvm (Yorks.).— Ftsftma : Good. Fish : Billet, cod. codling, conger, 
flat-fish, gnmard. haddock, ling, mackerel, whiting, Ac. Best Months : June 
to September. 

Saadgato (Kent). —Fishing : Good. Fish : Bass, brill, cOd, conger, dab, 
flounders, mackerel, plaice, sole, whiting. Ac Best Months : May to October. 
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Saadown (I. of Wight).— Fta/itn^ : Good. Fiih : Bass, bream, conger, 
mack«r«l, gurnard, pollack, whiting;poat, wrasse, Ac. Btst Months : May to 
S^tember. A chart of the Isle of Wight is given in Fig. 68 

Saadwioh (Kent).— fisftina : Fair. Fith -. Bass, codling, dab, grey mallei, 
pkuce. Best Months -. May to October. A chart of Sandwich Haven. Bams- 
gate, and Pegwell Bay is given in Fig. 74. 



^^'"^ „ 




nsthorpe Bay 



6«ll Buoy 
ley Bngg" 



t3 



Fig. 75.— Chart of the Yorkshire Coast from Scarborough to Filey Bay. 
Tne crosses indicate the best stations and the figurea the depth in 
fathoms. Scarborough is an excellent fishing-station. 

Bnxi:.-^Fi8hino : Good. Fish : Base, conger, mackerel, pollack, whiting. Ac. 
Best Months : April to July. 

Sanndarsfoot (Pemb.).— Fishing : Good. Fish : Bass. cod. gurnard, 
mackerel, plaice, pollack, sewin, sole, whiting, Ac. Best Months : July to 
September. 

■aarborongli (YoikB.).— Fishing -. Excellent. Fish : Bass, billet, cod, coal- 
fish, codling, conger, dab, gurnard, haddock, mackerel, plaice, pollack, whiting, 
Ac. Best Months -. July to September. A chart of the coast from here to Filey 
Bay is given in Fig. 75. the best grounds being indicated by crosses. 
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Soillj laHm^^Fiihino : Very good. Fish : Bream, chad. cod. conger, hake, 
ling, mallet, pollack, ray, rock-cod, skate, tnrbot. Ac. Best Months : May to 
November. 



{Sumexy-^Fishimg : Fair. Fish: Bock-poot. whiting, &c. Better 

fiiikinff-gioanda are at Brighton, aa indicated by the croflBea in Fig. 59. 

Baaham Sarbour (Darham).— l^M/ima : Fair. Fish : Codling, gurnard, 
haddock, mackerel, sole, whiting. Ac. Best Months : June to September. 

•astoA (8. Dofon).— ^t<hiiiff : Good. Fish : Baas, mackerel, pollack, pout. 
whHing. B$9t MotUhs : May to September. 

■aatoa Oaraw (Dorham).— J'uAma : Good. Fish : Dab. gurnard, haddock, 
plaice, sole, whiting. Ac. Best Months : Jone to September. 



MILLBROOIt 




Fig. 76.»Chart of Southampton Water, showiiuE: depth in fathoms near 
the Royal Rer^-a good sUtion for (mullet. 



Saa Tiaw (I. of Wight).— Fi</itna : Fair. Fish : Baas, herring, mackerel. 
&c. Best Months : July to September. 

Balaaa CRsnts). —Fishing : Fair. Fish -. Bass, bream, mackerel, mullet. 

g>llack. smelt, Ac. Best Months : June to September. The coast from Selsea 
ill to Litttehampton Harbour is shown in Fig 69. 

■harlnghan (Norfolk).-^ishina : Good. Fish : Bass, codling, gurnard, 
mackerel. Ac. Best Months : August and Septemb^. 

BhorAam (Sussex).— Fi<hina *. Fair. Fish : Bass, bream, dab. mack^el. 
plaice, pollack, pout, whitine. Best Months : May to October. The chart. 
Fig. 59. shows the ooaat from here to Seaford. 

Sldmonth (S. Devon). —Fishing : Good. Fish : Bass, mackerel, pollack, 
pout, and whiting. Best Months : August and September. A chart of the 
coast from Ezmouih to Sidmouth is given in Fig. 61. 
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SUlotb (Cumberland).— F<«/iina: Good, fiihi CJodllng (winter); plaice. 
0ole. Ac. (sommer). 

tWlyordmo (Lanes.).— J-ofcin^: Fair. rUh: FUt-fiih, Ac. Bett Monthn 
June to Angnst. 

SkotfnoM (Lines.).— Ftafttna : Poor. Fi8h : Plaice, sole, Ac. Best Monthi : 
Kay to July. 

BUnbiimeMi (Cumberland).— J'is^ina : Fair. 

SUpton (S. Devon).— J'M^iftff : Very good. Fish : Bass, mullet, pollack, 
whiting. Ac. Best Months : June to October. 

■olv» (Pemb.).— Fis^iifH^ : Fair. Fish : Oumard. mackerel, whiting. Ac. 



SOUTHEND 

CASne 







J^"" 



^Afu:^r^^^^^ Ness 



^d9,^ Nore*i> 




Fig. 77.— Chart of the Betuaries of the Thames and Medway, showing the 
depth in fathoms. There are swarms of dabs off Southend. 



Bonthampton (Hants.).- FisTitn^ : GkxKi. Fish : Bass. eel. flat-fish, grey 
muHet, pout, whiting. Best Months : April and May. A chart of Southampton 
Water u shown in Fig 76. 

Bontbbonma (Hants.).- FtsTitn^ : Fair. Fish : Mackerel, sole, whiting. Ac. 
Best Months : May to September. 

Sonthand (Essex).— Fi<;itna : Poor. Fish : Bab, flounder, plaice. Best 
Months : October to February. A chart of the estuary of the Thames is giYen 
in Fig. 77. 

Bontliport (Lanes.).— Fis/iino : Fair. Fish : Codling, conger, fluke, flounder, 
Ac. Best Months : July to September. 

Bontluiaa (Hants).— ^is^na : Poor. Fish : Bass, conger, mackerel, whiting. 
Ac. Best Months : July to September. 

Bontb Bhialda (Durham).— Fis/itna : Good. Fish : Cod. codling, eel, 
flounder, fluke, gurnard, haddock, herring, mackerel, whiting, Ac. Best 
Months : Middle of July to end of October. 

Bontliwold (Suffolk).— Fts^iin a : Fair. Fish : Cod, codling, eel, flounder, 
plaice, skate, whiting. Ac. Best Months : September and October. 
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09ltt«l (NorthnmberUnd).— Fi<A : 
Uontht : April to October. 



Oamard. rock-cod. whiting. Be9t 

Ji oa B f (Lincs.).-^tfMfi0 : Fair. Fiih-. Ck>d, skate, sole. Slc. 

Bnt Uontht : May to September. 

0WMUM9 (Dorsei).-^MMiii7 : Fair. Fiih : Bass, conger, flat-fish, mullet, 
pollack, whiting. Ac. But MtmUu : Jnne to October. A chart of the Swaaaee 
and Boumemoath coast is given in Fig. 57. 

■■■■■■■ (Olam.).— J'isfcina : Fair. FUh : Bass. mnUet. Ac. Best Months : 
Jone to October. 




Fig. 76.— Chart of the Pembrokeshire Coast from Swanslake Bay to Tenby, 
snowing the depth in fathoms. There are plenty ot pollack and mackerel 
near Ciudy Island. 

ValgBmontli {8. Bevony.^Fishina : Good. Fish : Bass, dab, mackerel 
plaice, pollack, whiting. Ac. Best Months : Jaly to September. 

ToAby (PtmhX—Fishino : Very good. Fish : Bass, gamard. mackerel. 
maUet, plaice, poHack. and whiting. Best Months : July to October. A chart 
of the coast from here to Swanslake Bay is given in Fig. 78. 

Tintoff^ (OomwaU).-^i<hin9 : Fair. Fish: Bass, pollack, Ac. Best 
Months : June to Septonber. 

Torcrom (S. Devon). —Fishing : Good. Fish : Bass, bream, conger, 
flofinders. gamard, pollack, mackerel, Ac. Best Months : Septonber and 
October. 

Torquay (S. Devon).— FisMna : Good. Fish : Bass, oongw , crab, dab, 
lobster, mackerol. grey mullet, pollack, pout, smelt, whiimg, Ac. Best 
Months : May to October. A chart of Torbay is shown in Fig. 79. 
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TotlMia B«j (I. of Wigti).^FUhino i Good, fiihi Baa. MBgir. 
msekerel, whiting-poai. Beit maniht : lUy to NoTOBber. 

VlNMtlunlth (Oudigmiiahiffl).-#<«Miia : V»ir. 

VtobATWith StrtAA (OoniwmlD.-#itAiiia : Fair. Btfl MofUki : JoM to 
October. 

Tn&aunuiih, (NortliiimberlaiMl).^Fi«fciiia : Good. FUhi God. fvnard, 
BMckerd. plaice, and whiting.. Beit Monih$ : April to October. 

TantBor a. of Wight).— Ftiftina : Poor. Fiih : Baas, flooBder. mackerel, 
pollack, rock-tench, wEiting-poat, Ac. But Manthi : Juna to September. A 
chart 0^ the Isle of Wight is given in Fig. 66. 



PAIGNTON 




Fig. 99.— Chart of Torbay. showing the depth in fathoms. The bay ia 
celebrated for dabs. Fine Ibaas are taken off Paignton. Berry Head is 
a good spot for mackerel. 

Waltoa-OB-Vaia (Essex).— J'^htno : Fair. Piih : Codling, dab, eel, mnUet, 
plaice. Side, whiting. &c. Be$t Sfntha : Jane to October. 

Warkwortli (Northamberland).-^<sMRa : Oood. 

Watahat (Som.).— Ft<^tn0 : Fair. Fish : Cod, conger, ling, and skate. But 
Months : October to end of Janaary. 

Walla (Norfolk).— Fi<;iina : Oood. Fish : Brill, cod, mackerel, mallet, plaice, 
salmon-troat, Ac. Best Months : March to October. 

Waatfata (Ktni).--Fmhino i Good. Fish-, Bass, cod, moUet* Ac. Bsst 
Months : Jaly to October. 

Waat XIrby (Cheshire).— Fi«Hin9 : Poor. 

Waat Anlworth (Borset).- Tiaftinv : CkK)d. Fish t Bass, conger, pollack, 
whiting, Ac. Best Months : Angast and September. 

WaatOBHrapar-Mara (80m.).— FitAtna : Fair. Fish: Cod, hake, ling, ray. 
whiting, Ac. Best Months : September to March. 
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Wf Mt^Bth (DuntAh-^rUking t Good. PiOi : Bais, brMm, oonger, dory, fla*- 

j!& to OetoberrAdimri of WeymoothBoj oad PorUiiad is giTen in Fig. 80. 
Wkltbj (Torkt.).-JYtMfia : Good #<•& : OoaUlsli. cod. guniaid. haddock. 
■acfcaroC poUack. whitiac. Ac BsH UonUu t Aagnst and September. 

Wkliliflr (lCorthamberlao<n.-#^i«J^ : Good. Fiih: Oodling, svaacd. 
haddock, whitiBg. Ac BmC MoafJuTjoae to Norember. 

^WhitolaU* (EmXy.^FiihUip : Good. Fi9h : Eel oyiter. pUice. akate. aola. 
Bm M<mth$ I Jaao to 8eptelS«r. 




Pig. lo.~Chait of Wesrmottth Bay and Poftland, ahowing the depth in 
fathoma. Waymoath la a capital atation for gronnd-ftah. 



WithonuMft (YotkMX—Fish : Cod, Ac Beit Months : ICay onwards. 

WorttOM (8e8MK).-^tsAiiia t Fair. Fiik : Plaice. Ac The coastline from 
here to Seaford la shown in the chart. Fig. 99, the crossea indicating the heal 
groonds. 

Tnmumth (Norfolk).— FisMMo : Good. Fith : God, codling, dab, OMtckerel. 
plaice, Bea4root, whiting, Ac Beit Mwnthi : July to Norember. 

Tnraewtli (I. of WiBhi).--riiMno t Good. Ftsh : Bass, mackerel, mnllat. 
pollack, poat. whiting, Ac Beet Monthi : May to December. 

ToAlavton (8. DeTon).-FieMfia : Good. Fith: Bass, pollack. Ac BeH 
JfofitAsTlane to September. 

TmjwAam (OardigaBShire).-^i<fclna t Fair. 
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A. 

Ad^mtages of Bea-flshiiig, 1 

ABebor, tripping-line for, 64 

Angling, 39. See Bod-fishing 

April, fish in soMon in, 71 

ArtifioiAl baits, 2, 24, 26, 33, 84, 41 

Aih6rin0B,88 

AQgnst, fish in MMon in, 71, 72 



B. 

Baby spinner, 26, 41 
Bag-netting for orabs^ lobsters, 
and crawfish, 69 

for shrimps and prawns, 66 
Baits, 2, 8,' 16 

Artificial, 2, 24, 26, 83, 84, 41 

Box for, 16, 16 

Chad, 17 

Cherrin, 88 

(^rcos,47 

Cimb, 86, 67 

Ontting, 16 

OatUefish, 16 

Bel-tail, 26 

FUes, 26, 86, 41 

for long-line fii^iing, 46-60 

for mackerel-railing, 40 

for night-fishing, 61 

for prawns, 66, 67 

for rooky-bottom fishing, 22 
24,26 

for sand-line, 46 

for sandy-bottom fishing, 16 

for shellfish, 61, 67 



Baits for spillering, 49 

for trareller, 47 

Oarfish, 16 

Oroond, 17, 88 

Gnmard-skin, 26 

Hermit-crab, 17 

Knife for catting, 16 

Lannoe or sand-eel, 16, 17, 84 

Limpets, 67 

Longnose, 16 

Lugworms, 17 

Ln£rworms, capturing, 66 

Mackerel-skin, 40 

Mndworms, 16 

Mussels, 16 

Obtaining, 17 

Pilchards, 86 

Pork-rind, 26 

Bagworms, 16,86,87 

BaT*s-skin, 24 

Bnbber eels, 88, 84 

Sand-eel or lannoe, 16, 17, 84 

Smelts, 17 

Sneed, 26, 41 

Soft crabs, 17 

Sprats, 62 

Sqnid, 16 

melks, 17 

Whitebait. 72 
Baited prawn-net, 66 
Baitinghooks,16,16 
Barking lines, 6 
Basket, 86 

for mackerel, 48 
Bass, 20 

Oatching, near the surface, 84 

Bod-fishing for, 88, 86 
Big fish, locality for, 14 
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Baiet,S8 


Deoember, fish in season in, 71 


Boati olioioe and mAnaffeoiMit of , 


Deep-sea lineSi 5, 47 


72 


Big.* 


Hlriiif,U 
Bo«tm»MMkbite of, S 


Digging for lag-worms, 66 
Doabla oat-hanl for oodling, 51 


Boai.mat.78 


Dredge-net fishing for shrimps and 




prawns, 64 


Booti for ■hrimpinf , 68 


Dressing lines, 6 


BozlorlMate,16 


Drift-lines, 84 


Bream, 27 
Brill, to 
Bolton, 47 


Dublin prawn, 57, 68 


E. 


Bm^^oork for i»awii-net, 66 


Booy-ropo for orab-poto, 60 


EeL oonger, 22 


BoQji, 67, 60, 66 


Habits of, 22 




Killing, 23 


a 


Line for, 5 


Chad at bait, 17 
OberTin,38 
Oireiisline,46 
Clotbing, 74 


Tackle for. 22 
Eel-taU bait, 26 
Erer-baited trarellor, 52 
Eyed hooks, 10 


Ck)al.flth,23 




Cod, 18 


P. 


Female, 28 






Pebruary, fish in season in, 71 


OodUn(r,18 


Pion,40 


Doable oat-haul for, 51 


Fisherman, habits of , 3 


Conger, 22 

HabitB of, 22 


Pishermans knots, 11 


" Pishing Gafcette •• float, 36 


Killing, 23 


FUes for mackerel, 41 


Line for, 6 


for pollack, 25 


Taoklefor,22 


for rod-fishing, 35 


Crab as bait, 17, 36 


Float, 36 


Crab8,61 


Float-net fishing for prawns, 66 


•'Disarming," 61 


Plot. 40 


Hooking, 62 


Flounder, 19 


Neti, 69 


Frames for lines, 6 


Pots, 69 




Pot-marks, 27 


a. 


Crawfish, 62 


Nets, 59 
CraBtaoea,57 
Cattlefish, 16 
Cattlinggaff,16 


Gaifs,86,78 

CuttUng, 16 
Garfish as bait, 16 
Oenml hints, 72 




Grey mullet, 21 


D. 


Bod-fishing for, 3f 


Dabs, 82 


around-baiting, 17, 38 


Bod-fishing for, 82 


G-uemsey deep-sea rig, 9 
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Ckiide-book, 13 
Oiiziimid,38 

SkinMkulkX 

Gut ooIIan» tr>"8^ ^ 

f oriod-iihnK; SI 
JoiiiiBC.U 
Knotofoi^U 
Btoepiog^lO 

Whippinr.ofti 



Haddodc,aO 
Hake, 28 

Hftnd-liiias, mam ci^ 5 
Hand-net imhxDg for akiuip^ €8 
Hermit-ciab as bait, 17 
Herringr, 19 
Hints, genezal, 72 
Holder for hooks, 64 

for lines, 55 
Hookingr orabs, 62 
Hooks, 10 

Attaching, 11 

Baitingr, 15, 16 

Holder for, 54 

Kinds of, 10 

Lanncing, 17 

Makors of, 10 

Sises of, 10 

Tying snood to, 12 

J. 

"Jack's" bar-net» 59 
Jam knots, 12 

Jannaiy, fldi in seatoo is, 71 
Jolj, fish in season in, 71,72 
JuDie, fish in season in, 71 



KUBck^n 
BsBi,4f 

7S 




v^u.^ 



2.4,5 
Bsfking,€ 
B«ttan.4T 
<Si«aa.4« 
Ood«5 
Ooiton,5 
Dee p sea, 5, 47 
PresBJny, 6 
Drift, 34 
Drying, 7 
Flax, 5 

for mackerel-railing, 89 
for night-fishing, 51 
for rooky-bottom flshtng, I2* 

29 
for rod-fishing, 81 
for sandy-bottom Ashing^ li9» 

21 
Frames for, 6 
Hemp, 5 
floMer lor, 55 
la^fbore, 5 
Length of, 5 

sl!l$ytoto4fcl«.f* 

11 /^.^1 ^^^1^ t>.«.n^«^ ij^ § 
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■M-flahiiif , 14, 76 



Unit, WbiAiif , 6 
Wlnden for, 6 

Lobttan, 60 
Netofor,69 
PinniiMr, 59 
Poti,69 
ProlifioMqr of, 59 

LoMlitiat for Ma-fldi ' 

Umf-liiM flthing, 44 
OiroQi,46 
Dee p te^ line, 47 
Sand-line, 45 
l^liUleriDgr, 48 
liaTellen, 46, 53 

Longnoee m bait, 16 

Lngw<»m8, 17 
Oftptoiing, 55 

L7tlie,38 



]fMk)erel,liaUteof,48 

Hftnd-lining for, 29 

Bod-llehing for, 34 
lUokerel-rftiling, 39 

Baits, 40 

BMket,43 

Line, 39 

Method of fiehinf, 48 

Riir for plnmmetinf , 40 

Tackle, 39 
March, fish in season in, 71 
Marks, taking, 17 
Matjboat,73 
May, fish in season in, 71 
Mud worms, 16 
Mallet, Grey, 21 

Orey, rod-fishinf for, 37 
Mussels as bait, 16 

Opening, 16 

N. 

Naturalists, long line for, 44 
Kets, bag, 65 

Grab, 59 

Crawfish, 59 

Dredge, 64 



Nets, Float, 66 

Hand, 68 

Hand, for shrimps, 68 

Lobster, 59 

Pool, 69 

Prawn, 64 

SheU-fish, 59, 64 

Shrimp, 64 

Strand, for shrimps, 68 
Night-fishing, 22, 44, 50 

Dangers of, 50 

General hints on, 74 

Lights for, 50 
NoTomber, fish in season in, 71 



Oars, seoaring, 74 
October, fish in season in, 71 
Ont-haol, donble, for codling, 51 
Ont-hanling, 51 
Outriggers, 43 



Pibtemosters, 8, 31, 32, 37, 38 

for piers and rooks, 37 
Pennell hooks, attaching, 12 

Limerick ^ed hooks, 10 
Perch, Sea, 20 

Piers, fishing from, 29. 32,36-38 
Pildiards as bait, 35 
Pinning lobsters, 59 
Places for sea-fishing, 75 
Plaice, 20 
Plnmmeting, 39 

Big for, 40 
Pollack 23, 43 

Baits for, 24, 25 

Bailing for, 43 

Banning, 23 

Bod-fishing for, 33, 34, 86 

Tackle for, 23 

Whipping for, 28 
Pod-net fishing for shrimps ai^d 

prawns, 69 
Pork-rind as bait, 26 
Pots, crab and lobstor, 59 
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Prawns, 63 

Bag-net for, 65 

Baited net for, 66 

Boiling, 70 

Bredge-net for, 64 

Dublin, 67, 63 

Plaoes for, 70 

Pool-net for, 69 

Trawl for, 65 
Programme of a sea-fishing ez- 

onndon, 2 
Pnlley with line-guard for rod, 30 



B. 

Bagworms, 16, 36, 87 

Bailing for mackerel, 39 

Banning pollack, 23 

Bay's-skin bait, 24 

Beeling, 29, 39 

Beel8,31 

lUngs for rods, 29 

Bocks, fishing from, 29, 36-38 

Booky-bottom fishing, 21 

Bream, 27 

Conger, 22 

Onmard, 28 

Hake, 28 

Mackerel, 29 

Pollack, 23 

Wrasse, 28 
Booky or sandy coast, choice of, 

21 
Bod-fishing, 29 

Bass, 34 

Dabs, 32 

Flies, 85 

Grey mullet, 37 

Gronnd-baiting, 38 

Lines, 31 

Paternosters, 81, 32 

Pollack, 36 

Beel8,31 

Bods, 29 

Smelts, 38 

Spinning, 33, 85 

Tackle, 31 

time for, 88 



Bods, choice of, 29 

Pnlley with line-gnard for, 8# 
Bnbber e^ 33, 34 



Sand-eels or lannoe as bait, 17, 84 
Sand-line, 45 

Baits for, 46 

Gonstmction of, 45 
Sand-smelts, 38 
Sandy-bottom fishing, IS 

Baits, 16 

Bass, 20 

Brill, 20 

Cod, 18 

CodUng, 18 

Flounder, 19 

Grey mullet, 21 

Haddock, 20 

Herring. 19 

Plaice, 20 

Sea-perch, 20 

Skate, 20 

Smelt, 21 

Sole, 20 

Taking marks, 17 

Turbot, 19 

Whiting, 20 
Sandy or rocky coast, choice of 

21 
<* Scull '* of mackerel, 43 
Sea-perch, 20 
Sea-trout, 36 

Seasons for different fish, 71 
September, fish in season in, 71 
Shell-fish, 57, 63 

Foreign, 58 

Nets for, 59, 64 

BemoYing, from pots, 63 
Shrimps, 63 

Bag-net for, 66 

Dredge-net for, 64 

Hand-net for, 68 

Pool-net for, 69 

Strand-net for, 68 

Trawling for, 66 
Sid strap, 10 
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fiiiMADdiliapttof, 7,8 

Wliipoordfor,8 
fikat6,tO 
flfiitlti,Sl 

Mbftit»17 

Odour of, 21 

Bod-flthingr for, 8S 
Sneed bait, 25, 40i 
Bnood, tjing hook to, 12 
BnoodiBf , 6 
Soft cr»b M bait, 17 
8olo,20 
Bpteim of ttHk %i TarioM ftetioiks, 

75 
SpiUar noodi, rig for, 4i 
BpOleriiig, 45 

Bait! for, 49 

Plaoee for, 50 
SpUmer, \mbj, 25, 41 
Bpiiming, 25, 35, 54, 35, 40, 41 
8piritf,75 
Bprstt M bait, 52 
Squid, 16 
Btetlom, ohoioo of, 14 

Lilt of, 75 
BtimnlMitf, 75 
Stone (killiok), 73 
Btore-poti for onbt and lobttort, 

62 
Btrmnd-not iiihixig for ihrimpi, 63 
Btretchiiif iinM to proTont kink- 

iiiff,5 
BnfBinff, Ifr. R R., on oat-bftnl. 
mg, kc^ 51 



Tackle, 4, 10 

iil-roond, 1, 2 

Boonomy in, 2 

Oareof,74 

for long-line fiehing, 44, 50, 

51 
for maokerel-railing, 39 



TMkle, for nigkt fishing, 51 

for rooky-bottom fishing, 22- 
29 

for rod-firiung, 81 

for sandj-bottom fishing, 18»> 
21 

Gteneral remarks on, 1, S 

Pnrohasing, 2 

Spare, 74 
Taking Barks, 17 
Tanning lines, 6 
Trardler-line, 46 

Brer-baited, 52 
Trawling for shrimps and prawns, 

65 
Tripping-line, 54 
T^oat,sea,86 
"Tubs," 29 
Turbot,19 
Tying gut ooUars, 10 



Unhooking large fish, 84 



Varieties of fish at different 

staUims, 75 
Varnishing whipping, 13 

Whalebone, booms of, 8 
Whelks as bait, 17 
When to catch Tarious fish, 71 
Where to go for fishing, 75 
Whiffing for pollaok,^23 

Lines for, 5 
Whipping ffut <ri to hooks, IS 

varnishing, 13 
Whitebait, 72 
Whiting, 20 
Winohes, 31 
Winders for lines, 6 
Wrasse, 28 
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Pn|UsIied by 

/Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, ttwdon, and 
has. Scrlbner's Sons, New Yorlt. 

JUpine Plttnts. A Practical Method for Orowini" the rarer and mor^i|dlfficult 
Alpine Flowers. By W. A. Clark, F.B.H.S. mth Illustrations from photo- 
giai^ by Clarence Blliott. In eloth, price 3/6, by pott 3/9. V 

Amarican DthintieB, and How to Prepare l^hem. By An Americ)^ Ladt. 
J^paper, price l/-, by poet 1/2. f 

Antflep, Book of the JLll-Round. A Comprehensive Treatise on Ai%ling in 
.Dotli Fresh and Salt Water. BtJohn.Bickbrdtke. With oyer 220 Bngi1|vings. 
In eloth gilt, price 5/6, by poet 5A0. Also in Four Divisions as follow >— ^ 

Mingling tor Coarse Fisli* Bottom Fishing, according to the Methf 
use OB the Thames, Trent, Norfolk Broads, and elsewhere. New £<f 
BeTisedandSnlarged. Illustrated. Inpaper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. i 

Mngltng tor Pike. The most approved methods of Fishing for Pike or£ 
New Bdition, Revised and Enlarged. Profusely illustrated. In ^ 
price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

MMgHtng tor Oame Fish. The Vaiioas Methods of Fishing for Salmi 
Moorland, Chalk-stream, and Thames Trout ; Grayling and Chaif I< 
Edition. Well illustrated. Inp€^Mr,priee l/b^bypostl/d. i 

in Salt Vater. Sea Fishing with Bod and line, from the'^hore, 
. Jetties, Bocks, and from Boats; together with Some Accajint of 
Hand-Lining. Over 50 Engravings. In paper ^ price 1/-, by poet l/Z Q 

Angaev, Vhe Modem. A Practical Handbook on all Kinds of Anglinf, both 
Fresh Water and Sea. By " Ottbb.'* Well illustrated. New Edition. M cloth 
giU, price 2^/6, by poet 2/9. ^ 

Antiquities, BmClish. A Popular OuidA to the Collection of Curios |! the 
Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo-Saxon, and Mediaeval Times;. with 
a concise Dictionary of Terms, &c, used. By George Cunch, F.G.S., Aifthor 
of " Old English Churches." Illustrated. Jn doth, price 6/6, by poet 6A0. ^ 

Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, Arrangement, a%d 
Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing f^iU Infornm- 
tion as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, Ac., How and Where S| 
Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. GREGORf 
C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Reginald a. R. Bennett, B.A. Blustrated. In cloth 
ffUt, price 5/6, by poet 5/10. % 

Jlqnaria, Freshwater: Their Construction, Arrangement, Stocking, and^ 
Management. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. By Rev. G. C. Bate- * 
MAN, A.KC. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gUt, price 3/6, by poet ZflO. 

Jlqnaria, Marine : Their Construction, Arrangement, and Management. By 
R. A. R. Bennett, B.A. Fully Illustrated. In doth giU, price 2/6, by 

Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and Historical 
Students, containingample information on the Selection and Arrangement 
of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, Ac, Ac, to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an extensive 
Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scott, M.D.. 
L.R.C.P., Ac. In doth giU, price 5/-, by postS/^, 

Bazaars and Fancy Fairs: Their Organization and Management. A 
Secretary's Vade Mecum. By John Muir. In paper, price 1/-, by poet, 1/2. 
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Published by L. XJpcoTT Gill, London^ and 

. K^aplngv Book ofl A very practical and Complete Manual on the Proper 
Management of Bees, espedaUywritten for Beginners and Amateurs who have 
but a few Hires. By W. B. Wbbsteb, FirstH^hiss Expert, B.B.K.A. Fully 
illustrated. In popsr, priM 1/-, hy pott \J2 ; in doth^ priee 1/6, by post 1/8. 

and Boo-Koeplntft Scientific and Practical. Br F. B. Cheshirb, 
F.L.8., P.R.&LS., Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. 2n t%oo volt., 
doth ffilty priee 16«., by pott 16t. 6d. 



Kof. X.. SeUntifie. ' A complete IMtise on the Anatomx and Physi- 
oloffy of the Hive Bee. InMgtk§m,ri^itie7t.bd,,bypo8t7t.l0d, 

Vol. Jl.f Prm€*Ufal Management of Beet. An BxhaustiTeJTreatise 
on Advanced Be* Culture. In doth gUt, priee St. bd., by pott Bs.llcL 

Boi(onla Cvltope, for Amateurs and Professionals. Containing Full 
tions for the .Successful Cultiration of the Begonia, under Glass and in 1 
Open Air. By B. a Batenscboft. New Edition, Revised and EnlargeA. 
>\ i t h F e w niuBtrations. Jn paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. \ 

Bout Iron Work : A Practical Manual of Instruction for Amateurs in the Arfr 
and Craft of Making and Ornamenting light Articles in imitation of th^W. 
beantlful MeditBTal and Italian Wrought fion Work. By F. J. Erskin^ ^^ 
Illustrated. Jn paper ^ price 1/-, by pott 1/2. ' 

BivdSi: British, for the Catfes and AYlarlas. A Handbotdc relating to 
all British Birds which may be kept in Confinement Illustrated. By Dr. 
W. tr. Greene. In doth gilt, price 3/6, by pott 3/10. 

Blrcl^ Bg^B of the British Isles. A comprehensire Guide to the Collector 
of British Birds' Eggs, with hints respecting the preparation of specimens for 
the cabinet. Collated and compiled by Arthitr G. Butler, Ph.D., F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., F.E.S., from his larger .work, '* British Birds with their Nests and 
K^'Rs." Beautifully Illustrated with twenty-four full-page plates in colour. 
hi demy ^to, doth gilt, priee 21/-, by pott 21/5. 

Blrdff, Favourite Forel^,for Caiges and Aviaries. How to Keep them, in 
He.ilth. By W.T. Greene, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S^ Ac. Fully Illustrated. Jn 
dith gilt, price 2/6, by poet 2/9. 

Boat»Bulldlntf and Bailing, Praotloal. Containing Full Instructions for i 

Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes,, Sailing Boats, <&c. Particulars I 

of the most suitable Seuling Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions i 

for their Proper Handling. Fully Illustrated with Besigns and Working 
Diajrraras. By ADRlilf liElSON, C.E., DixON KEMP. A.I.N.A., and G. 
ChkistupherDaties. Jn one vol., doth gilt, price 7/6, by pott TfiO. Also in I 

separate Vols, as follows : ' 

Boat Building for Amateurs, Praotloal. Containing Full Instructions I 

for Desi^'ning and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Fully 
K hi St rated with Working Diagrams. By Adrian Neison, C.E. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by DiXOl^ KEMP, Author of "A Manual qf I 

\acht and Boat Sailing," Ac Jn doth gilt, price 2/6, by pott 2/9. 

Boat Bailing for Amateurs, Praotloal. Containing Particulars of the 
most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions for 
their Proper Handling, <fec. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. By G. | 

' Christopher Davies. Second Edition, Bevised and Enlarged, and with 
several New Plana of Yachts. Jn doth gilt, price 5/-, by pott 5/4. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being descriptions of the Tarious Tools and ' 

Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective Use. By 

W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In doth giH, price 2/£l, 

by post 2/9. 

' Breeders' and Exhibitors' Reoord, for the Registration of Particulars con. 

I cerning Pedigree Stock of every Description. By W. K. TAUNTON. In 3 

Parts. Parti., The Pedigree Record. Part IL, The Stud Record. Partm., I 

i The Show Record In doth gilt, price each Part 2/6, or the tet 6/-, by pott 6/6. i 

BrldfCe, Hov^ to l^ln at. A Popular and Practical Guide to the Game. By 
r " Cut-Cavkndish." Second Edition. In ttiff paper cover, price 1/-, by pott 1/1. | 

i > Bridge 'WlUst : Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game taught by Rea^n 
i instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as " Scientific Whist ** and 

J " Solo Whist," and by the same Author, C. J. Melrose. With Illustrative 

> Hands in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth gUt, price 3/6, by pott 

3A0 ; in half leather, gilt top, price bib, by poet 5/10. 
'"*■ Bulb Culture, Popular. A Practical and Handy Guide to the Successful 

Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, both in the Open and Under Glass. By W. D. 
Drurt. Second Edition. Fully illustrated. In paper, price V-i by pott 1/2. 
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Bunlraiii .Bntertainments i A Collection of Original Laughable Skits on 
Ck>njaring, Physiognomy, Juggling. Performing Fleas, Waxworks, Panor£^ma, 
Phrenol<^, Pnonograph, Second Sight, Liehtmng Calculators, Ventriloquism, 
Spiritualism, (fee, to which are addea Humorous Sketches, Whimsical 
Becitals, and Drawing-room Comedies. By Robert Ganthony. Illustrated. 
In elotht price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Buttep^es, Tlie.B#0k'0t BPitisli: A Practical Manual for Collectors and 
Naturalistis. ''"Splendidly*' "fHuBfcrated throughout with very accurate 
Bngrnvmss of the Caterpillars, ChrvsaUds* aadTButterflies, both upper and 
undeiT sideb, from drawings by the Author or xj^veet from Nature. By 

^ W: J. Lucas, B. A. In cloth giit, price 2/6, by pott 2/a 

Bil^tepfly and Moth Oolleotliig[^: Bein/; Practical Hints as* to Outfit, most 

I profitable F 
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3 Hunting Grounds, and Best Methods of Capture andiSctting.-with 

brief descriptions of many species. Second Edition, revised, re-arrp^nged, and 
enlarged. Illustrated. In paper ^ price 1/-, by poet 1/2. ^ 

J^abinet MaMng tor Amateups. Being clear Directions ^Sow to 

j^ Construct many Useful Articles, such as Brackets, Sideboard, ; Tables, 

Cupboards, and other Furniture. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, pi-ice 2/6„ by post 2/9. 

Cactus Gultupe fOP Amateups: Being Descriptions of the Various 
Cactuses grown in this country ; with Full and Practical Instructions for 
their Successful Cultivation. By W, Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gUtf price 5/-, by post 5/4, 

CSage Blpds, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. A 
Handbook for everyone who keeps a Bird. By Dr. W. T. Greene, F.Z^. In 
paper^ price 1/-, by post 1/2. ^ 

CSage Bipds, Notes on. Second Series. Being Practical Hints op the 
Management of British and Foreign Cage Birds, Hybrids, and Canarieji. By 
various Fanciers. Edited by Dr. w. T. Greene. In doth gilt, price\bl-tby 
post 6/6. 

Canapy Book. The Breeding, Bearing, and Manskgement of all Varif^es of 
Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with tills "Fancy. 
By Robert L. Wallace. Third Edition. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4 ; with 
COLOURED PLATES, price bjb, by post 6/10. Also in separate Vols, as follow ; 

Canaples, Genepal Management of. Cages and Cage-making, Breeding, 
Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Moulting, Peffts, &c. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

CanaPies, Bxllibition. Full Particulars of all the different Varieties, their 
Poii^ts of Excellence, Preparing Birds for Exhibition, Formation and ISIanage- 
ment of Canary Societies and Exhibitions. Dlustrated. In doth gilt, price 2/6, 
by post 21%. 

Canapy-Keeping fop Amateups. A Book for the Average Canary-Keeper. 
Plain and Practical Directions for the Successful Management and Breeding 
of Canaries as Pets rather than for Exhibition. By Dr. W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Gane Basket Work: A Practical Manual on Weaving Useful and Fancy 
Baskets. By Annie Firth. Series I. and IL Illustrated. In doth gilt,^ 
price 1/6, by post 1/8 each. 

CaPd Tpicks. By Howard Thurston. A Manual on the Art of Conjuring : 
with Cards, including many hitherto . unpublished Novel and Unique , 
Experiments, as presented by the Author in the Leading Theatres of the \ 
World. Illustrated. In paper, price 2/6, by post 2/8 ; in cloth, price 3/6, by post 3/9. . 

CaPd Tpicks, Book of, for Drawinjr-room and Stage Entertainments by I 

Amateurs ; with an exposure of Tricks as practised by Card Sharpers and ' 

Swindlers. Numerous Illustrations. By Prof. R. Kunard. In illustrated ' 

tmrdpper, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 
Capnation Culture, for Amateurs. The Culture of Carnations and Picotees 

of all Classes in the Open Ground and in Pots. By B. C. Ravenscroft. 

Third Edition. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Cats, Domestic and Fancy. A Practical Treatise on their Varieties, 

Breeding, Management, and Diseases. By John Jennings. Illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
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6 Puhliiked by L. IJpcotT Gill, London, and 

Chlp-CarriBtf m a Recreation. A Pnctical Kanoal for Amatears, containing 
a FuU and Clear Description of ihe Blanipolation and Use of the Toolst with 
a Chapter on the PiincTplea and Construction of Designs. By W. Jacksom 
Smith. Profusely Illnstrated with Specially Prepared lUastrations, showing 
how the Tools should he Held and Used, and the way to Prepare Deaigna. 
In paper^ prict l/*t ^ PO*t 1/2. 

Ohryaanthainuin CiUtiure, for Aniatears andBBif>Mi&^^ Oontalning Full 
Directions for the Suocessfni Cultivation Cjl^ltftPCnrysanthennnn f or J^xhibit^n 
and the Market By B. CLjunNaBR6FT. Third Edition. IUust»ted In 
paper, price U', by pi^tfL ^ ^, _ 

CbnrsantlittBMun, The Bboir, mnd Its OnltiYatlon. By C. Sco^"^ of 
the Sheffield Cnrynnthemnm Society. In paper ^ price 6d., by post 7d. \ 

CtaiiFoheB,i>ld Kn^Ush : Their Architecture, Furniture, Decorations, Moi ^ 
nients. Vestments, and Plate, Ac Second and Enlarged Edition. By Gei, 
Clinoi, F.O.a Magnificently iUastrated. In doth gUi, price bfb, by post bll^ 

Coffee Stall Mane^ement. Practical Hints for the Use of those Interestei 
in temperance or Philanthropic Work. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. 

CotnejaOuidetoBotfllell Pattern, in Ck)ld, SUhrer, Copper, and Pewter, 
froii Edwavd L to Victoria, with their Vaine. By^he Bev. G. F. Crowther, 
M.a. Illustrated. In silver cloth, trith giU facsimiles of Coins, price 5/-, by 

Coin^of Great Britain and Ireland, a Ouido to the, in Gold, Silver, 
aau Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with their Value. 
By the late CoLOMEL W. Stewa&t Thobbvrn. Fourth Edition. Bevised and 
Silarged by H. A. G&UEBER, F.&A With 42 Plates, illustrating over 360 
(X'ins. In doth giU, price 10/6, by post 10/10. 

Cold Meat Cookery. A Handy Guide to making really tasty and much 
appreciated Dishes from Cold Meat. By MRS. J. E. DAVIDSON. In paper, 

p^tce 1/-, Oy post 1/2. 

Col lie. The. As a Show Dog, Co|npan!on, and Worker. By Hugh Dalzibl. 
Keirised by J. Maxtee, Author of " Popular Doe Keeping," &&, &c. Third 
Eiffi^ion. Illustrated. In paper, price If-, by post 1/2. 

Colltfl' Stud Book. Edited by HuoH Dai^ibl. In doth giU, price 3/6 each, 

byjjost Z/9 each. 

• Vol. I,, containing Pedigrees of 1308 of the best-known Dogs, traced to 
their must remote known ancestors ; Show Becord to Feb., 1890, <&;c. 
' Vol, II, Pedigrees of 795 Dogs, Show Becord, (fee. 
Vol. Ill, Pedigrees of 786 Dogs; Show Becord, <&c 

Conjuring, Book of Modem. A Practical Guide to Drawing-room and 
jftajre Magic for Amateurs. By PROFESSOR B. Kunard. Dluscrated. In 

St if boards, price 2/6, by post 2/S. 

Obnjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By Prof. B. Kunard. Being 
- ♦' Tlie Book of Modem Coniuring" and " The Book of Card Tricks *' bound in 
* one vol. Cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 5/4. 

t:onJupln^ for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook on How to Perform 
• a Number of Amusing Tricks, with diagrams, where necessary, to explain 
: exactly how the trick is carried out. By PROF. ELLIS Stanyon. In paper, 

,{ price 1/' by post 1/2. « 

i Conjuring vrith Cards: Being Tricks with Cards, and How to Perform Them. 
/ By Prof. Ellis Stanyon. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

.1 Cookery, The EncyolopsBdia of Praotioal. A complete Dictionary of all 
t pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited by THEO. Francis 

/Garrett, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Confectioners. Profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by Harold Eurniss, GEa 
Cruikshank, W. Munn Andrew, and others. In demy 4to, Jialf morocco, 
J cushion edges, 2 vols., price £3 3/-, carriage paid £3/4/6 ; 4 vols., &S/1Z/6, carriage 

I paid £3 15/-. 

,| Cork-Grip Bzercises, The Jappy System of. Without Dumb-bells or 

'5; Developers. With 24 Illustrations. In paper, price bd., by post 7d. 

(Cork Grips may be obtained through any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Publisher at 1/11 per pair.) 
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Cnoumbev Culture for Amateurs. Including aJso clear Direction! for the 
Successf nl Culture of M^ons« Vegetable Marrows and Gourds. By W. J. Mat. 
New Edition, Bevised and Enlarged, with new Illustrations. In paper^ price 
V', by post 1/2. 

C^elist*8 Route Map of England and Wales. Shows clearly all the Main, 
and most of the Cross, Boads, Railroads, and the Distances between the 
Chief Towns, aajmikta^the Mileagefrom London. In addition to this, Boutes 
of Thir^.t^m^ Wott IfiWtti^ng Tours are printed in red. Fourth Edition, 
thoxsptfghly rerised. The map i^jninted on specially prepared vellum paper, 
an^is the fullest, handiest, and best up-to-da&e tovm's map in the market. 
jj^cloth, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 



^^ DAlf 

^Jr end! 



llainties, Bn^sli and Foreitfo, and How to Prepare Them. By Mrs. 
f^ Dayidson. In paper, price ll'f by post 112. \ 

. Farming, Practical. A Handbook for Students, Tenant IP^rmers, and 
Amateurs. Illustrated. By H. L. Puxlby. \In cloth price 3/6, by'^st Z/10 

[In the press. 
Desl^lntf, Harmonlo and Keyboard. Explaining a System wliwreby an 
endless variety of Most Beautiful Designs suited to numberless Mani|Cactures 
may be obtained by Unskilled Persons from any Printed Music. Bmstrated 
by Numerous Explanatory Diagrams and niustrative Examples, wy C. H, 
WILKINSON. Cheap Edition. In demy 4to, cloth yHt, price 10/-, bypo8% 10/8. 

Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for th\^proper 
education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second edition. 
By " Pathfinder.** With Chapters by Hugh Dalziel. Many new IHustra- 
• tions. In cloth gUtt price 6/6, by post 6/10, ^ 

Dogs, British. Their Points, Selection, and Show Preparation. Third Edition. 
By W. D. Dburt, Kennel Editor of "The Bazaar," assisted by eminent 
specialists. Beautifully Illustrated with full-page and other engravfcgs of 
typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from photographs ofliving 
dogs, and numerous smaller illustrations in the text. This is the dullest 
work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, de^y 8vo, 
doth ^, price 12/6, by post 13/-. f 

Dogs, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment ; Ixodes of 
Administering Medicines; Treatment in cases of Poisoning, Ac. For- the use 
of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. Fourth Edition. Entirely Be-writjjen and 
brought up to date. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2; in doth yilt, pric^ 2/-, by 
post 2/3. I 

Dog-Keeping, Popular: Being a Handy Guide to the General Man^sement 
and Training of all Kinds of Dogs for Companions and Pets. By J. Maxtee. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. % 

Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Od%iata ; 
Tneir Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, "^B. * 
Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, exquisfls 
printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- White Engravings. In cloth r 
price 31/6, by post 31^1. 

Egg_ Dainties. How to Cook Eggs One Hundred and Fifty DifiFerent Waj^ 
English and Foreign. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Eggs Certificate, Fertility of. These are Forms of Guarantee given by tfi« 
Sellers to the Buyers of Eggs for Hatching, undertaking to refund value at 
any unfertile eggs, or to replace them v^th good ones. Very valuable to selleran 
of eggs, as they induce purchases. In books, with counterfoils, price bd., by\ 
post Id. 

Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest 
Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Slater. Third Edition. Revised with 
an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at Auction, Ac. In doth 
gUt, price 15/-, by post 15/5. 

Entertainments, Amateur, for Cbaritable and other Objects: 
How to Organise and Work them with Profit and Success. By Robert 
Ganthony. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Feathered Friends, Old and New. Being the Experience of many years 
Observations of the Habits of British and Foreign Cage Birds. By Dr. W.T. 
Greene. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 
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W%na, Oholott, for JjBataura: Their Cnltare and Management in the Open 
and Under Olajis. Abridged from **The Book of Choice Ferns.'* By Geo. 
ScHNEiOBB. With numerous lUnstrationt. Jn doth, price 3/6, by post 3yS. 

F«ms, Tbtt Book of Oholoo: for the Garden, Ck>nsenratory, and Stove 
Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Sela^inelUe, and giving ex- 
plicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Bockeries, the 
arranpement of Ferneries, Ac. By GEORGE SCHNEI|>^ With 87 Coloured and 
other Plates and 396 EngraTings of consid«rsble artistfc beauty. In 3 vols., 
large pott 4to, eloth gilt, prie$ £3 3/-, dorriage paid £3 5/-. 

FerPAt* and Foprettnf . Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Managing,, 
Training, and Working of Ferrets. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, fry post 1/2. 

Finobos, B«aiitifal Foret^, and Their Treatment in Captivity. By A. 6. 
BUTLBB, t>h.D. Edited by A. H. Mathew. niustrated from Life by F. W^ 
Froiuwk, with 60 full page plates, beautifully reproduced in colour. I^ 
Imp. 8co, cloth gilt, price 25/-, fry post 25!(>. \^ 

Firavork Makiog fop Amateurs. A complete, accurate, and easily ^ 
understood work on making Simple and High-class Fireworks. By Dr. W. H. 
Browne, M.A. In coloured tmrapper, price 2/6, fry post 2/9. 

Fish, Iflesh, and Fowl. When in Season, How to Select, Cook, and Serve. By 
Maay Barrett Brown. In paper, price 1/-, fry post 1/3. 

Fortune Tellintf by Cards. Describing and Illustrating the Methods by 
which the would-be occult Tells Fortunes by Cards. By J. B. Prangley. 
Illustrated. In paper ^ price Ij-, by post 1/2. 

Fox Terrier, The. Its History, Points, Breeding, Bearing, Preparing for 
Kihihition, and Ckjuraing. By Hugh Dalziel. Second Edition, Revised and 
br» niKht up to date by J. Maxtee (Author of " Popular Dog-Keeping "). Fully 
illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, fry post 1/2; in cloth, tpUh Coloured Frontispiece 
and several extra plates, price 2/6, fry post 2/9. 

Fox Terrier Stud Book. Edited by Hugh Dalziel. In eloth gUt, priceZ/b 
each^ by post 3/9 each. 

Vol, J., containing Pedigrees of over 1400 of the best-known Dogs, traced 

to their most remote known ancestors 
Vol, II, Pedigrees of 1544 Dogs, Show Becord, &c 
Tol, III, Pedigrees of 1214 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 
Vol. I V, Pedigrees of 1168 Dogs, Show Record, Ac. 
Vol. V, Pedigrees of 1662 Dogs, Show Record, <fcc. 

Fretwork and Marquetry. A Practical Manual of Instructions in the Art 
of i ret-cutting and Marquetry Work. By D. DENNING. Profusely Hlustrated. 

In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Frlesland Merea, A Cruise on tlie. By Ernest R. Suffling. Illustrated. 

Jn paper, price 1/-, fry post 1/2. 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs. An illustrated practical hand-book on the 
Growing of Fruits in the Open and under Glass. By S. T. Wright. With 
, Cliapters on Insect and other Fruit Pests by W. D. Deury. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Came Preserving, Practical. Containing the fullest Directions for Rearing 

and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; 

'' with other information of Value to the Game Preserver. By W. CarnegiE; 

^'* Illustrated. In demy 8w, cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

] Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical EncyclopsBdia of Horticulture, for 

f Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 31o0 Engravings. Edited by 

G. NiCHOi^ON, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. 
, Trail, M.D., Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. Garrett, and 

> other Specialists. In 5 vols., large post 4to. Cloth gUty price £4, carriage 

paid £4/1/6. 

Gardening, Home. A Manual for the Amateur, Containing Instructions for 
the Laying Out, Stocking, Cultivation, and Management of Small Gardens — , 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable. By W. D. Drury, F.R.H.S. Illustrated. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
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Oardenintf, Open- Air: The Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. 
Edited by W. D. Drurt, F.E.S. Beautifully Illustrated. In demy Evo, cloth 
giU, price 6/-, by pott 6/5. 

Oardenintf, the Book of: A Handbook of Horticulture. By well-known 
Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. 
Cnapman, James Douj^las, Charles Friedrich, A. Oriessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmopth, -O. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wyniift, KdG^ed by W. B. Drury (Author of "Home Gardening," 
"Injects Injurious to Fruit," "Populeur JBoIb Culture," <Sr<;.) Very fully 
m^ostrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth giU, about ISSOOpp, price 16/-, by post 16/8. 

Goat, Book of the. Containing Full Particulars of the Various Breeds of 
' Goats, and their Profitable Management. With many Plates. By H. Stephen 
/ Holmes Pegler. Tliird Edition, with Engravings and Coloured frontispiece, 
/ In doth gilt, price 4/6, by pott 4A0. 

roat-Keepintf for Amateurs : Being the Practical Management of Goats 
for Milking Purposes. Abridged from ** The Book of the Goat." Illustrated. 
In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Gnype Grovring for Amateurs. A Thoroughly Practical Book on Successful 
Vine Culture. By B. Moltneuz. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Greenhouse Constmotion'and Heatintf. Containing; Full Descmptions 
of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing Houses, Pits and 
Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also Descriptions^ of the 
Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus generally, witli 
Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. Ravenscroft. Illustrated. In 
doth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best Greenhouses and 
Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated Descriptions of the 
most suitable Plants, with general and Special Cultural Directions, ^d all 
necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. By W. J.' May. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently illustrated. Jfn cloth 
giU, price 5/-, by post 5/4. i 

Guinea Pltf, The, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Its Varieties and its Manage- 
ment. By C. Cumberland, F.Z.S. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, ty post 
1/2. In doth gilt, with coloured frontispiece, price 2/6, by post 2/9. * 

Handvrritintf, Character Indicated by. With Dlustrations in Support of 
the Theories advanced, taken from Autograph Letters, of Statesmen, Law vers. 
Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other ijersons. 
Second Edition By R. Baughan. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers. Descriptions, 
alphabetically^ arranged, of the most desirable Plants for Borders, Rockeries, 
and Shrubberies, including Foliage, as well as Flowering Plants. By J. WouD. 
Profusely Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Havrk Moths, Book of British. A Popular and Practical Manual for all 
Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated in black and white from the Author's 
own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, 
price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Horse Buying and Management. A Practical Handbook for tb.) 
Guidance of Amateurs in Buying a Horse, with Instructions as to its after- 
management. By Henry E. Fawcus. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by ' 
pott 1/2. 

Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By George Fleming, C.B., LL.D., 
. F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, and 
Ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In cloth gilt, 
price ZJb, by post 3/10. 

Horse-Keeping for Amateurs. A Practical Manual on the Management 
of Horses, for the guidance of those who keep one or two for their personal use. 
By Fox Russell. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; cloth gilt, price 2/-, bg post 2 3. 

Horses, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. For the 
use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; cloth 
gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/2. 
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iBeabatovs and thmir M anmtfament. B7 J. H. Butcufpe. Fifth Edition^ 
B«iris«d. IUastrat«d. In paper, price l/-t by poet 1/2. 

4a€k All JUoBtt. Being a €k>Ilection of DescriptiTe Yachting Bemimacences. 
By Frank CowperTBA., Author of "Saimiff Toius." llluBtmted. In. 
doth gilt, prioe 3/6, by pott i/lO. 

iourwkmXimmkt FraotloaL How to Enter Thereon and Sscceed. A Book for 
all who think of ** Writing for the Press." Bgr Sons^je^^n. A Hew and 
Berised Cheap Edition. Injfaper^ prife\j^ by pott 1/2. 

K«iin«l Mfcw<<milt, PpaotilBaL A Complete Treatise on the ^oper 
Management of Defies for the Slow Bench, the Field, or as Companions, t»^ a 
chapter on Diseases— their Caosea and Treatment By w. D. Dru^t^ 
assibted by^ell-known Specialisto. Illustrated. In eU)tht price V^ltfby pott li^-^ 

lAO«. Jl HlRtovy of Hand^Madtt. By Mrs. F. Nbtill Jacksoi^ 
With Supplementary Bemarks by SiONOB Ermbsto Jbsurum. Exquisitely^ 
Uluiitrated with over 200 high-class EngraTings of Old and Valuable Laces and. 
their application to Dress as shown in numerous Portraits and Monochrome 
and $epia Plates (A great beauty. In erovm 4to, do^ ffUt, price 18/-, by — " 
18y6. Jsditien de Luxe, on Ictrge paper, containimp 12 tpedment of BeaXLacey^ 
hanAomely bound in full leather, gOt, price £4 4/-, by post £4 5/-. (A few 
copii^ onlv left at this price, after which there are 60 at £o 5/-, when the entire 
sto^ will be exhausted.) 

Iiawn Tennla, I«essoDB In. A New Method of Study and Practise for 
Aotftiiring a Good and Sound Style of Play. With Exercises. Second Edition. 
By Eustace H. Miles, niustfated. In paper, price l/-, by post 1/2. 

lAyitttf Hans, How to Keep, and to Bear Chickens in Large or Small 
Nmnbers, in Absolute Confinement, with perfect Success. By Major 6. F. 
MQiiANT. In paper, prioe 6d., by poet Id. 

LibFat*y Manual, Tbe. A Guide to the Formation of a Library, and the Values 
of Rareand Standard Books. By J. H. Slater, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. 
Hev^d and Greatly Enlarged. In doth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7A0. 

Matf ic lanterns, Modam. A Guide to the Mana^rement of the Optical 
Lantern, for the Use of Entertainers, Lecturers, Photographers, Teachers, and 
others. By B. Child Batlet. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Marqileterle UTood-Btainiiitf for AmatauFS. A Practical Ete,ndbook 
to Marmieterie Wood-staining, and Kindred Arts. By Eliza TuRCK. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, 

Medloine and Surtfepy, Homa. A Dictionary of Diseases and Accidents, 
and their Proper Home Treatment. For Family Us©. By W.J. MACKENZIE, 
>L1>. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. '" 

Mice, Fancy: Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding. Third Edition, 
Mith additional matter and Dluatrations. In coloured torapper representing 

different mrieties, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Bfodel Tachts and Boats: Their Designing, Making, and Sailing. Illustrated 
with 118 Desifrns and Working Diagrams. By J* UU V. Grosyenor. Cheap 

» Edition. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Itoun taineering, UTelBta. A Complete and Handy Guide to all the Best Beads 
/ and Bye-Paths by which the Tourist should Ascend the Welsh Mountains. By 
A. W. Perry. With Numerous Maps. In doth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

.? Mushpoom Culture for Amateurs. With Full Directions for Successful 

/ Growth in Houses, Sheds, Cellars, and Pots, on Shelves, aijd Out of Doors, 

r including Pasture Lands. By W. J. May. New Edition, thoroughly revised 

J, and with New Illustrations. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

( Naturalists' Directory, The. Inraluahle to all Students and Collectors 

* In paper, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopaedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy 
Needlework. By S. F. A. Caulfeild and B. C. Saward. Magnificently 
Illustrated with 41 Embossed and Coloured Plates of Lace, Baised, and other 
Needlework, besides a large number of Wood Engravings. 52Bpp. A cheap 
re-issue. In demy0ko, toith satin brocade, price 21/-, postage lOd. extra. 
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Orchids: Their Culture and Management. By W. Watson (Curator, Boyal 
Botanic Gardens* Kew). New Edition, thoroughly Bevised and Enlarged. 
Contains Full Descriptions of all Species and Varieties that are in General 
Cultivation, a list of Hybrids and their Becorded Parentage, and Detailed 
Cultural Directions. By Henry J. Chafman, one of the finest growers and 
judges in the kingdom (member of the Orchid and Scientific Committees of the 
Bova] Horticultural Society). Beautifully Illustrated with 180 Engravings 
and 20 ColouredfJW^Wi*>,/>> demy 8tx), doth gilt extra, price 25/-, by post 25^. 

Painting, Decorative. A prtigiifciMj Handbook on Painting>and Etching upon 
Teniles, Pottery, Porcelain, Pap^^. yeliiwn, lather. Glass, Wood, Stone. 
Msfals, and Plaster, for the Decoration of our Homes. By B. C. Saward. In 
Jloth ffUtt price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

SAlmistpy, Iiife Studies in. The hands of Notable Persons ^d according 
to the practice of Modem Palmistry. ByL Oxenford. lUustfeated with 41 
Full-Page Plates. In crown 4to, cloth ffiU, price 5/-, by post 5/4. ^ 

^Palmiatry» Modem. ^By L Oxenford, Author of life Studies ii^lPalmistry. 
Numerous Original Illustrations by L. Wilkins. In doth gilt, pripe 2/6, by 
postZ/S. 

Paper IHTopk, Instpuctive and Oraamental. A practical hootf^ on the 
making of flowers and many other articles for artistic decoration, including 
a graduated course of Paper Folding and Cutting for children five t^ twelve 
years of age. Especially useful as preparatory exercises to the mlLking of 
artificial flowers in silk and velvet, increasing that dexterity of h^tid and 
niceness of finish so necessary to that work. By Mrs. L. Walker.- Fully 
Illustrated. In erovm 4eo, cloth gUt, price 3/6, by post 3/11. ^ 

Parcel Post Dispatcli Book (registered). An invaluable book for ak who 
send parcels by post. Provides Address Labels, Certificate of Posting and 
Becords of Parcels Dispatched. By the use of this book parcels are iittured 
against loss or damage to the extent of £2. Authorised oy the Post Office. 
Price 1/-, by post 1/2, for 100 parcels ; larger sizes %f required. i 

Papvakeets, Popular. How to Keep and Breed Them. By W. T. 
Greene, M.D., M.A., F.Z.S., &c. Inpaper, pries 1/-, by post 1/2, ^' 

Parrot, The Grey, and How to Treat it. By W. T. Greene, M.D(» MA., 
F.Z.S., <fcc In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 173 different 
Games of Patience. By M. Whitmore Jones. Illustrated. Seriea^I., 39 
games ; Series EL, 34 ^mes \ Series m., 33 games ; Series IV., 37 iames ; 
Series V., 30 games. Ilach, in papery 1/-, by post 1/2. The five bound tSgether, 
in cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. In fuU leather, solid gilt edges, pnde 10/6, 
by post \(illL " . 

Pedigree Record, The. Being Part I. of " The Breeders' and Exhiiitors' 
Becord," for the Begistration of Particulars concerning Pedigrees of Stftck of 
every Description. By W. K. Taunton. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Photo Printing. A Practical Guide to Popular Photographic Printing Pap^, 
including the leading Kinds of P.O. P., Bromide, Platinotype, Carbon, Se^- 
Toning. and Gas-light Papers, now on the market. Being a Second aiid 
Beyised Edition of " Popular Photographic Printing Processes." By HectoIi 
Maclean, F.B. P. S. Illustrated. In paper, price if-, by post 112. * 

Photography, Modem, for Amateurs. By J. Eaton Fearn. 4 
Phractical Handbook for all Photographers except those advanced in the 
Art. Fifth Edition. Bevised and Enlarged by J. Macintosh, Secretary to . 
The Boyal Photographic Society. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. ^ 

Pianofortes, Tuning and Repairing. The Amateur's Guide, without the \ 
intervention of a professional. New Edition. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. \ 

Picture- Frame Making for Amateurs. Being Practical Instructions \. 
in the Making of various kinds of Frames for Paintings, Drawings, Photo- 
graphs, and Engravings. By the Rev. J. LUKIN. Illustrated. In paper, 1 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. ^ ' 

Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the 
Pig ; the Treatment of its Diseases ; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, 
Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information appertaining to Pork 
Fanning. By Professor James Long. Fully Illustrated with Portraits of 
Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. New and Bevised Edition. In 
doth gilt, price bjb ; by post 6/10. 
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Pl^-K««plllg, Ppsotlcal: A MABual for Amateurs, based on personal 
Kxperience In Breeding, Feeding, and Fattening ; also in Buying and SeUlng 
Pigs at Market Prices. By E. D. Garratt. In paper, price 1/-, by past 1/2. 

Pltf«OB-KeeplBg for Jlmataurs. A Complete Guide to the Amateur 
Breeder of Domestic and Fancy Pigeons. By J. C. LtblL. Illustrated. In 
cloth ffiU, with coloured plates^ price 2/6, by poet 2/9 ; in paper, price 1/-, by 
post llZ 

PolMr Work, A Guide to, including Coloured ©oker Work awl ReH^f Turning. 
A Pnwiical Manual for Amateur^, containing a full Description of the 
nece.H»ary Tools, and Instructions for their use. By W. D. THOilPSON. 
llJustrat^jd. Jn paper, price IJ-, by post 1/2. 

Polislies and 8talns for Woods : A Complete Guide to Polishing Wood- 
work, M-itk Directions for Staining, and Full Information for Maldng 1% 
Stains, Polishes, <fcc, in the simplest and most satisfactory manner. '"^ 
David Denkino. Jn paper, prieel/-, by post 1/2. 

Pool, Gailnes of^ Describing Various English and American Pool Games, and 
giving the Rules in fnlL Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-. ^ l>o** 1/2. 

Portraitare, Homo, for Amateur Photographers. Being the result of many 
year^ incessant work in the production of Portraits ** at home." By P. R. 
.SALHoif (Richard Penlakb), Editor of The Photographic News. Fully Illus- 
trate In cloth gilt, price 2/b, by post 2/9. 

Postade Stamps, and their Collection. A PrsMitical Handbook for Collectors 
of Postal Stamps, Envelopes, Wrappers, and Cards. By Oliver Firth, 
Member of the Philatelic Societies of London, Leeds, and Bradford. Pro- 
fusely Illaatrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2A0. 

Post^e Stamps of Borope, The Adhesive : A Practical Guide to their 
Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed for the use 
of those coiuraencing the Study. By W. A. S. Westoby. Beautifully 
HKi St rated. Cheap and Revised Edition. In 2 vols., doth giU, price 7/6, by 
pott 8/-. 

In connection with these Publications on Postage Stamps we have arranged 
to supply Gauges for Measuring Perforations. These Stamp Gauges are made 
in hfass, and can be carried in the waistcoat pocket. Price 1/-, by post 1/L 

Postnlarlcs, History of British. With 350 Dlustrations and a List of 
Numbers used in Obliterations. By J. H. DANIELS. In doth gilt, price 2/6, 
by I'ost 2/9. 

Postmarks of the British Isles, the History of the Barly. From 
their Introduction down to 1840, witli Special Remarks on and Reference to the 
Sections of the Postal Service to which they particularly applied. Compiled 
chiefly from Official Records by John G. Hendy, Curator of the Record 
Room, General Post Office. Illustrated. Jn doth, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Pottery and Porcelain, Bntfiish. A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely 
Dlustrated with Enjjravings of Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the 
different Makers, With some account of the latest values realised. By the 
Key. E. a. Downman. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Aubrey 
GUNN, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to the Bazaar. In doth gilt, price 
6/-, by post 6/4. 

Poultry and "Egg Raising at Home. A Practical Work, showing how 
• Kk&s and J*oultry may be produced for Home Consumption with little exnendi- 

i ture of time or money. By W. M. Elkington. Illustrated. In paper, price 

' 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Poultry-Farming, Profitable. Describing in Detail the Methods that Give 
^ the Best Results, and pointing out the Mistakes to be Avoided. By J. H. 
SUTCLIFFE. Illuatratea. In paper, price Ij-, by post \}2. 

Poultry-Keeping, Popular. A Practical and Complete Guide to Breeding 
and Keeping Poultry for Eg}]:s or for the Table. By F. A. MACKENZIE. Second 
Edition, with Additional Matter and Hlustrations. In paper, price 1/-, by 
post 1/2. 

Press ISTork for ITomen. A Practical Guide to the Bei^nner. What to 
Write, How to Write it, and Where to Send it. By Frances H. Low. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and Rearing all Varieties 
of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, Points, Selection, 
Mating, Management, Ac, &c. SECOND EDITION. Edited by Kempster 
W. Knight. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. In doth gilt, vrice 
10/6, by post lOAL 
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IMbMMts, Diseases tff t Their Causes, Svmptoms, and Cure. With a Chapter 
on The Diseases op Cavies. Reprinted from " The Book of the Babbit " and 
** The Guinea Pig for Food, Fur, and Fancy." In paper, price 1/-, hy post IfZ 

Rabbits tor Prizes and Profit. The Proper Management of Fancy Rabbits 

in Health and Disease, for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of every 

known Variety, with Instructions for Breeding Good Specimens. By Charles 

\ Batson. niustvoledb - In cloth gUt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. Also in Sections, as 

follow:: ->'*' * . 

RabMts, General Management of. Including Hutches, Breeding, Feeding, 
IMieases and their Treatment, Rabbit Courts, &c. Fully Illustrated. In paper, 
/price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Rabbits, Bxhibition. Being descriptions of all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, 
their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. Illustrated, In paper, 
j^ jniee 1/-, by post 1/2. 

A^Renonsstf Work for Amateurs. Being the Art of Ornamenting Thin 

j^ Metal with Raised Figures. By L. L. Haslope. Illustrated. In paper, 

'-•*^ price 1/., by post 1/2. *- ^ » 

Roses for Amateurs. A Practical Guide to the Selection and Cultifation of 
the best Roses. Second Edition, with Sixteen Plates. By the Rev. j. Hony- ' 
WOOD I>'Ombkain, Hon. Sec. Nat. Rose Soc. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

SaiHng Tours. The Yachtman's Guide to the Cruising Watersof the English 
and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, and Road- 
stead on the Course. With numerous Charta printed in Colours, showing Deep 
water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. By Frank 
COWPER, B.A. In crown 8ro, cloth gilt. i 

Vol, I, The Coasts of Essex smd Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldbo|Ougb. 
Six Charts. Price 5/-, by post 5/3. y 

Vol, II, The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands, llrenty- 
flve Charts. New and Revi^jed Edition. Price 7/6, by post 7/10. \ 

Vol. Ill, The Coast of Brittany, from L'Abervrach to St. NazajVe, and 
an account of the Loire. Twelve Charts, Price 7/6, by post 7/10. 

Vol. IV. The West Coast, from Land's End to Mull of Galloway, in- 
cluding the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price 10/6, by post 10/10. 

Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Aid- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price lO/b, by post lOflQ. , * 

St. Bernard Stud Book. Edited by Hugh Dalziel. 2 Vols., containing 
Pedigrees of over 1800 Dogs up to 1891. In doth gilt, pi-ice Z/teach, by post 5,'9 each, 

fi(ea-Fisllintf for Amateurs. A Practical Book on Fishing from shore, Rocks, 
,or Piers, with a Directory of Fishing Stations on the English and WeLsh Coa.stb. 
Illustrated by numerous Charts, shewing the best spots for the various kin.ts 
of fish, position of rocks, &c. Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and 
copiously illustrated. By Frank Hudson. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. . 
,_. Fishing, Practical. A Comprehensive Handbook for all Sea Anglers, 
on the Best Tackle, and most Successful Methods of Sea Ail^lingouourCoasOa. 
By P. L. Haslope. Fully Illustrated. In cloth, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

•liife. Realities of. Describing the Duties, Prospects, and Pleasures of 
a Young Sailor in the Mercantile Marine. By H. E. Acraman Coatb, Willi 
a Preface by J. R. Diggle, M.A. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. ♦ 

Seaside IVatering Places. A description of the Holiday Resorts on our ' 
Coasts, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, giving full particulars ^ 
of them and their attractions, and all information likely to assist persons 
in selecting places in which to spend their Holidays, according to their 
individual tastes. Profusely Illustrated. Twenty-sixth Year of Publication. 
In one vol., cloth, price 2/6, by post 2/10. Also in three Sections as 
under, price 1/-, by post 1/2: The East Coast.— Embracing the Resorts 
on the Coasts of Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent. With 40 Illustrations. 92 Places to 
choose from. The South Coast.— Embracing the Resorts on the Coasts of 
Sussex, Hampshire, Isle of Wight, Dorsetshire, South Devon, South Cornwall, 
Channel and Scilly Islands. 51 Illustrations. 86 Places to choose from. 
. The West Coast.— Embracing the Resorts on the Coasts of North Cornwall, 
North Devon, Somersetshire, Wales, Cheshire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Isle of Man. b2 Illustrations. 125 Places to choose from. 
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M%m TmrakBt a DtetioiutFjr of^ For the nse of Tacfatsmen, Voyagera, and 

all who go down to the sea in b!f or little shipi. By A. Austed. Fully Sluft- 

tratad. In doth giU, price 5/-, by pott 5/4. 
Shadoir Bntertaliuiiaiits, and How to Work them : being Somethingabont 

Shadow!, and the way to make them Profitable and Fanny. "Bj A. Patteb- 

toic. niostrated. In poptr, price l/-> hf V^^ V^ 

SbMt Mtttal, Vorklii^ In: Bdng PractioaLItfstnictidns^aCaking luid 
Mending Small Articles in Tin, Copper, Ineil, Zinc, and Brass. jDy^ Bev. 
J. LOKIN, B.A. BlQStratod "^"llIIIvlEditiim. In paper, price 1/-, by}^ 1/X. 

Show RttooHL Tli«« Being Part in. of "The Breeders' and Ezhil^ 

Record," for toe Registration of Particulars concerning the ExhibiUoA of 
Pedigree i^ock of ereiy Description. By W. K. Taumton. In tioth giU, j 
2fi,typotlt2i9. 

SkmttBtf Cards: An Basy Method of Learning Figare Skating, as the Card! 

can m used en the Ice, In doth etue. pnce Z/b, by poet 2fl. A dieap 

fonoi is issued xnrinted oa paper and nuoe up as a small bodktpriee 1/-, by ^ 

poet lA* 
Slaltflll of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain fbr Amateurs and 

Owrs. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. By E. Sachs. 

In doth gilt, price 6/6, by poet bflO, 

Solo Wlilst. Its Whys and Whenferes. A ProgresslTe and dear Method 
of Explanation and Illustration of the Oame, and how to Play it Successfully. 
With niustratiTe Hands printed in Colours. By. C J. Melrose. In doth 
g(ft, price 3/6, by poet 3A0; t» ha^ leather, gUt top, price 5/6, by poet 6/-. 

•poftintf Books, niUBtratad. And their Values. Dealing with English 
JjBostrated Wonci of a Sporting and Baua Character, and Pnbts relating to 
Aborts of the Field. A Tery Taluable book to all Owners or Collectors of 
<A Sporting Books or Prints. Many a Taluable old print has been thrown 
away for want of Just such information as this book gires. By J. H. SL4XER, 
Mthor of '* Library Manual," '* BngraTlngs and Their Value," Ac In doth 
gilt^ price S/-, by poet 5/4. 

Stud ^ooopd, Tho. Being Part IL of "The Breeders' and EzhiMtors* 
Record," for the Registraaon of Particulars concerning Pedigree Stock of 
every Description. By W. K. Taunton. In doth gilt, pnce 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Taxidermy, PraotioaL A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur in Collect- 
ing, Preservinff,andSetting-upNaturalHistory Specimens of all kinds. With 
Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montaou Browne^ F.Z.8., Curator of 
Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In doth gilt, price 7/6, by poet 7/lD. 

Tomato Oaltupo for AmatoiirB. A Practical and very Complete Manual on 
the subject By B. C Rayenscroft. New Edition, ulustrated. Inpaper, 

price i/-, by pott 1/2. 

Tf ajppiiitf, Praotioal : Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for 
Vermin, with a Chapter on General Bird Trapping and Snaring. By W. 
( Carnegie. In paper, price y^, by pod 1/2. 

Vamp, How to. A Practical Guide to the Accompaniment of Songs by the 
Unskilled Musician. With Examples. In paper, price 9d., by post lOd. 

Vegetablo Oulture for Amateurs. Containing Concise Directions for the 
» Cultivation of Vegetables in small Gardens so as to insure Good Crops. 
i With Lists of the Best Varieties of each Sort By W. X Mat. Illustrated. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 

Ventriloquism, Practical. A thoroughly reliable Guide to the Art of 
Voice Throwing and Vocal Mimicry, Vocal Instrumentation, Y^itriloquial 
Figures, Entertaining, Ac By Robert Ganthont. Numerous Illustrations. 
In cloth giU, price 2/-, by post 2/4. Cheap Edition. In paper, price 1/-, by poU 
1/2. 

Violins (Old) and their Makers. Including«some References to those of 
Modem Times. By James M. Fleming, nlustrated with Facsimiles of 
Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c In cloth gUt, price 6/6, by poet 6/10. 

i Violin Bobool, Praotioal, for Home Students. Instructions and Exercises 
'>^ in Vionn Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self -Learners, Teachers, and 

ethers. By J. M. Fleming. In demy 4to, price 5/-, by post $/6. 
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TTarium, The. Being a Full Description of the most Interesting Snakes, 
lizards, and other Beptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in Confine- 
ment. By Bet. O. O. Batsman. Beautifully Illustrated. In eloth gilt, price 
1 lb, Jnf post 1(10 

^Sfav Medals and Deoorationa. ▲ Manual for Collectors, with some 
account of dvil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastings Irwin. Third Edition, 
BeTi8e4 an^Jftiltillggd, containing a Supplement that includes Particulars of 
the l^dals, ulasps, and other JPa^orations in connection with vanous Wars 
andBvents up to NoTomber, 190X * BeaattAMlf Hustrated. In doth ffiU, pries 

IS^ippet and Rao«-Dotf, The: How to Breed, Bcto, Train, Race, and 
.; Bxhibit the Whippet, the Management of Bace Meetings, and Original Plans 
of Courses. By F&BSliAif Llotd. In paper, price l/'> ^V po*^ V^ 

ist, Bridtfes Itf Whys and Wherefores. The Game taujiht by Meaeon 
instead of by Bule, on the same popular lines as ''Scientiflc Wust" and 
** Solo Whist,** and by the same anther, C. J. Melrose. With BIlBtrative 
Hands printed in Colours. New and Rerised Bdition. In doth giUt frioe 3/6, 
hy poet 3/10 ; t» haXfleathert gilt top, 5/6, bj/ poet 5/19. f 

IZThiEt. Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A ProgressiTe and Clea^'Method 
of Bzplanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it, -Success- 
fully. With IllustratlTe Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. Melr^e. In 
doth ffiU, priee 3/6, btf poet Z/10 ; in ha^f Uather, giU top, 5/6, 6y poet SfXO. 

VTbtat, Boiontiflo: Its WbTs and Wherefores. Hie Reader being taught by 
JReeuon rather than by arbitrary Rules. With Illustrative Hands prii^ed in 
Colours. By C. J. Melrose. In doth gilt, price lit, by poet 3/10; m haJf 
leather, gUt top, 5/6, by poet 5/10. > 

'Wild Sports In Irelaiid. Being Picturesque and Entertaining DeseripjlDns of 
several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be of servicfto the 
Angler, WUdfowler, and Yachtsman. By John Bickbrdtkb. Author of " The 
Book of the All-Bound Angler." dc Beautifully illustrated from Photi^raphs 
taken by the Author, in doth gilt, priee 6/-, by poet 6/4. ; 

Vlndbv^ Tiokst Writing. Containing full instructions on the Method of 
Mixing and using the Various Inks, Ac., required, Hints on Stencilling as 
applied to Ticket Writing, together with Ijessons on Glass Writing, Ja^iming 
on Tin, Ac. Especially wriMSn for the use of Learners and Shop As^tants. 
By Wm. C. Scott. In paper, priee l/*t by poet 1/2. I 

VTire and Sheet Ganges of the Vorld. Compared and Compiled by 
C. A. B. Pfbilschmidt, of Sheffield. In paper, priee l/-> by pod 1/1. * 

VTood JaFTintf for Amateurs. Full instructions for producing all the 
different varieties of Carvinn. SECOND EDITION. Edited by D. Denning. 
In paper, price l/-> by poet 1/2. ^ 

VToPksliop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints ^d 
Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and MetaL By 
H. J. S. Cassal. Fully ninstrated. In doth giU, price 2/6, by poet 3/9. 

Wrestlintf. A Practical Handbook upon the Catch-hold and Gr8eco-Roma\ 
Styles of Wrestling ; a splendid system of Athletic Training. By Percy Lofnit 
burst, winner in the Light-weight Competition, G.O.S., 1^. Profusely" 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. ^ 
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